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THE USE OF AUTORHYMES IN THE XVIITH 
CENTURY COMEDIA' 


E use of autorhymes is one of the most conspicuous clichés in 

the XVIIth century comedia;? yet, because of its very con- 

spicuousness, it has been almost completely neglected. The entire 

bibliography on the subject consists of a few inconsequential re- 

marks made in passing by some of the scholars who have taken 
cognizance of it. The subject deserves fuller treatment. 

In its purest form the autorhyme is nothing but a pun, the 


equivoco that became the fad of an age that fell prey to the evils of 
conceptismo. The author of La préspera fortuna de don Bernardo 


1 T have chosen the term “autorhyme” in preference to the commoner “‘identi- 
cal rhyme,”’ because the latter may suggest identity in meaning as well as in form, 
and, as will be seen presently, this is seldom the case. J. Caramuel, Primus 
Calamus, 2a. parte: Rhythmica, 1665, p. 5, is the only one who makes this distinc- 
tion in terminology: equisonantes are the rhymes identical in form only, wnison- 
antes, those identical in meaning as well asin form. The French rime riche and the 
Spanish rima pobre are contradictory and unsatisfactory. 

*In fact, the use of autorhymes has been a distinguishing feature of Spanish 
poetry ever since our early poets discarded the assonantal rhyme of the epic to 
indulge the more sophisticated consonance of the mester de clerecia. A quick 
glance at the poetry of Gonzalo de Berceo, Alfonso X, Juan de Mena, Juan Ruiz, 
and Lépez de Ayala, to mention only the colossi of the Middle Ages, will convince 
the reader that they all resorted freely to the use of autorhymes either from whim 
or of necessity. If their use stems from whim, it is indicative of poor taste; if of 
necessity, it is evidence of extreme paucity that accentuates the monotonous 
effect of the cuaderna via. 

With the arrival of the hendecasyllabie verse from Italy during the Renais- 
sance, even greater emphasis is placed upon the use of autorhymes. We have 
here a curious divergence between the preceptists and the poets. The former 
generally rejected the use of autorhymes and admitted them only when the identi- 
cal rhyming words had different meanings, while the latter, under the influence of 
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de Cabrera illustrates this point well in the following quintilla as he 
puns on the two meanings of the word vino: 


—Pierde los brfos primeros 

y se vuelve como vino. 
—Si se vuelve sin dineros 

no volveré como vino. 
—Vuelve como vino, en cueros.* 


It is easy to imagine the delight of the vulgo of the corrales at this 
display of wit. 


Petrarchism, did not always observe this safeguard. The Marquis of Sautillana, 
Boscdn, and Garcilaso, to name only the three poets most instrumental in trans- 
planting the Italian verse to Spain, used them frequently. Even the exquisite 
poetry of Fray Luis de Leén is marred by the occasional use of autorhymes. But 
it was Herrera, the great Sevillian poet, who imitating Petrarch, gave us a classical 
example of its abuse in the following two sonn ets: 
Amor en mi se muestra ardiente fuego Ardo, Amor, y no enciende el fuego al 
y en las entrafias de mi Luz es nieve; ielo, 
fuego no hay que ella no torne nieve, y con el hielo no entorpezco al fuego; 
ni nieve que no mude yo en mi fuego. contrasta el muerto hielo al vivo fuego, 
La fria zona abraso con mi fuego, todo soy vivo fuego y muerto hielo. 
la térrida mi Luz convierte en nieve; No tiene el frio polo tanto hielo 
pero no puedo yo encender su nieve, ni ocupa el cerco eterio tanto fuego; 
ni ella entibiar la fuerza de mi fuego. tan igual es mi pena, que ni el fuego 
Contrastan igualmente hielo y lama; me ofende mas, ni menos dafia el hielo. 
que fuera de otra suerte el mundo hielo, Muero y vivo en la vida y en la 
© su mAquina toda viva llama; muerte, 
mas fuera; que resuelto yaenelhielo, y la muerte no acaba ni la vida, 
o el corazon desvanecido en llama, porque la vida crece con la muerte. 
ni temiera mi llama ni su hielo. Td, que puedes hacer la muerte vida, 
(B.A.E., XXXII, 312b) ipor qué me tienes vivo en esta muerte? 
{Por qué me tienes muerto en esta vida? 
(B.A.E., XXXII, 342b) 
J. G. Fucilla, “Parole Identiche in the Sonnet and Other Verse Forms,” PMLA, L 
(1935), 372-402, deals with the Italian source of the sonetto equivoco, its develop- 
ment into the sonetto identico, and eventually into the sonetto continuo. He shows 
how from the sonnet the autorhyme spread out into the strambotto and thence to 
the canzone, the ottava and other stanzas, and how it traveled on the wings of 
Petrarchism from Italy into France, Spain, Portugal, England, and Germany. 
However, Fucilla concentrates his attention on the Spanish poets of the XVIth 
century and does not reach into the comedia. [Professor Fucilla’s article has 
been reprinted in his Studies and Notes (Literary and Historical), Napoli—Roma, 
1953, pp. 49-98. Ed.]. 
* Lope de Vega, Acad. N., VIII, 638b. Morley and Bruerton in Chronology 


(London, 1940), pp. 331-332, cast doubt upon the attribution of this play to Lope 
de Vega. 
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But in many instances the autorhymes do not even pretend at 
wit or humor. This is evident when the meanings of the identical 
rhyming words cannot be interchanged to produce a pun. This is 
simply done to exhibit an ill conceived virtuosity in rhyming. Dfaz 
Rengifo gives the poet carte blanche when he says: “Ay muchos 
nombres y verbos, que debaxo de una voz significan muchas cosas, 
como Duda es nombre, y es verbo, y significa la duda, y el que duda: 
Muda, es nombre sustantivo, y adjetivo, y verbo, y tiene tres sig- 
nificados diferentes. Diidase pues, si entre vocablos desta hechura 
ay verdadera Consonancia, quando se toman en diversos sentidos?”’ 
Then he quotes the authority of Antonio de Tempo, who says “‘que 
los Sonetos que llevan estas equivocaciones, son elegantes y 
graciosos.’’* 

However, the same Diaz Rengifo, as well as other contemporary 
theorists, frowned upon the use of identical rhymes with similar 
meanings. Rejecting the use of él, de él, a él, etc., Diaz Rengifo 
says: “‘Luego también se podria usar cielo, del cielo, al cielo, aunque 
fuese una la cosa significada.”* This is exactly what happened 
when Lope de Vega wrote the following redondilla in El animal de 
Hungria: 

—Descansa, espafiol, y el Cielo 
te dé ese bien, aunque es tarde. 
—El te prospere y te guarde 
por gloria y honra del Cielo.’ 


In another instance, in La ocasién perdida, he did not even change 
the word preceding the autorhyme: 


~—jOh, si se doliese el cielo 
del estado de mi mal, 
pues apenas tiene igual 
de cuantos conoce el cielo! 


4 J. Diaz Rengifo, Arte poética eepafiola, etc. (Madrid, 1628), p. 123. 

5 Cf. Luis Alfonso de Carvallo, El Cisne de Apolo [1602], etc. (quoted from el 
conde de la Vifiaza, Biblioteca histérica de la filologia castellana [Madrid, 1893], 
p. 470, col. 936): ““Ningdn vocablo puede ser consonante de si mismo, si no es en 
diferente sentido, que entonces es galanterfa.’”” He repeats the admonition in an 
octava : 

. una diccién de si no ay consonarse, 
si no fuere en sentido diferente, 
que entonces puede hacello hermosamente. 


(Ibid., p. 471, col. 937.) 
* Op. cit., p. 123. 


7 Lope de Vega, Acad. N., III, 449b. 
® Tbid., VIII, 225b. 
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The use of autorhymes became so generalized that at times the poets 
did not even bother to stress diversity in meanings. 

Such instances, however, constitute the exception. In a con- 
scious effort to justify their superabundant use of autorhymes, the 
poets developed a very elaborate system of rules which usage and 
tradition firmly established. These rules were never written down 
or even hinted at by any of them, but they are clearly reflected in 
their practices in the comedia. I shall try to extricate them from 
the mass of examples accumulated in the study of the plays of Lope, 
Tirso, Calder6én, Alarcén, et al.’ 


CATEGORIES AND RULES FOR THE USE oF AUTORHYMES 


I. Despite the objections voiced by the preceptists of the age, 
the commonest category of autorhymes is the duplication of pro- 
nouns. Generally speaking, pronouns could be repeated provided 
the preceding preposition varied, or provided one was the subject 
form and the other the object of a preposition. But these safe- 
guards were frequently ignored. The rule, as well as the exceptions, 
is so thoroughly exemplified in the comedia that it is needless to offer 
specific instances of this usage. It has been argued” that in the 
case of the preposition de the archaic contractions dél, della, desto, 
etc., formed different words that could be rhymed with the corre- 
sponding pronouns, but there is no acceptable explanation in the 
case of other prepositions. The only possible conclusion is that the 
duplication of pronouns was a self-granted rhyming license which 
was over-abused. 

I have found the following pronouns used as autorhymes. There 
may well be others. 


alguno mf quien 
él mfos quién 
ella ninguno sf 

ellas nos suya(s) 
ello otra suyo(s) 
ellos otras tantas 


® Unfortunately, it has been impossible to gather all our examples from auto- 
graph material. Accuracy has been sacrificed to increase the scope of our study. 
In all instances, however, the meaning of the passages quoted is perfectly clear. 
This is not always the case when the texts are tampered with or mutilated. 

%” Cf. Lope de Vega, Amar sin saber a quién, edited . . . by Buchanan and 
Franzen-Swedelius (N. Y., Holt, 1935), p. 141, n. 171. 
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eso otro (also compound ti 

esos forms such as tuya(s) 
ésta esotro, estotro) tuyo(s) 
éstas otros (also compound vos 

éste forms) vuestra (s) 
esto que vuestro (s) 
éstos qué yo 


II. The second commonest category of autorhymes is the one 
allowed by the preceptists; namely, similarly spelled words with 
different meanings. As will be seen presently, however, the poets 
of the age interpreted their prerogative very liberally. They 
established distinctions in meaning that were probably never in- 
tended by the preceptists. The most widely used combinations 
were the following: 


1. Noun and Verb 


A la noche deja, y muda 

de intento por otro modo; 
que, por hablartelo todo, 
gustas de hablar a una muda." 


—j Qué es de don Juan? 
—Buena es ésa. 
Inés, mds cuerdo me pinta: 
jpara qué buscas la pinta, 
si se va todo en la presa?™ 


Pero yo jen qué dudas topo, 
si por mayor dafio llego 

a tener vista (aunque ciego) 
en la muerte, como el topo?” 


The words armas, calle, corte, agravio, culpa, fuerza, casa, honra, amo, 
parte, and many others that belong in this group were repeated ad 
nauseam. 


Nouns and past participles identical in form also belong in this 
group. Examples commonly found involve the duplication of 


1 Salas Barbadillo, El galdn tramposo y pobre, B.A.E£., XLV, 272b. 

2 Alarcén, El semejante a st mismo, B.A.E., XX, 66c. C. Bruerton, who very 
kindly read this article and offered valuable suggestions, tells me the princeps 
edition records the last verse as follows: “si te va todo en la presa?” (8. Denis, 
Lexique du thédtre de J. B, de Alarcén (Paris, E. Droz, 1943], p. 17). 

8 Ricardo de Turia, La burladora burlada, B.A.E., XLIII, 228b. 
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dicho, puesto, and hecho. Less frequently used are ofdo, sentido, and 
vestido : 

Voces parece que he ofdo, 

y son, si yo mal no siento 

de alguno que dan tormento. 

Oye con atento ofdo.“ 


Si has llorado, si has sentido 
mi ausencia, bien te he pagado, 
pues la he sentido y llorado 
hasta perder el sentido.'® 


—jCémo? 
—Entre el rojo vestido 
pudo Macrino poner 
una ropa de mujer, 
que pienso que se ha vestido.'* 


Found also in this group, although not very abundantly, are 
infinitives used as nouns: 


—jPuedo ayudarte? 
—Ayudarme 
dejarme sola sera. 
—El obedecerte es ya 
forzoso. 
—Como el matarme. 
Celia, ven, ven a ayudarme."” 


jOh, aquel llamar y no abrir, 
desear y no tener! 

Que, al fin, la propia mujer 
ha de hablar, callar y abrir.” 


4 Lop’ de Vega, Fuente Ovejuna, Acad., X, 558a. 

16 Lope de Vega, Los ramilletes de Madrid, Acad. N., XIII, 470a. 

1 Lope de Vega, El cardenal de Belén, ed. T. E. Hamilton (Lubbock, Tex., 
1948), v. 1655-1658. A hackneyed pun employing the noun soldado and the past 
participle of the verb soldar is represented in Gaspar Aguilar’s La venganza honrosa: 

—Soy un soldado 
por mala paga perdido. 
—Segtin venis desgarrado. 
Cierto que habéis parecido 
mas rompido que soldado. 
B.A.E., XLIII, 167b. 
1 Alarcén, Las paredes oyen, Clas. Cast., XX XVII, v. 1438-1442. 
18 Lope de Vega, El mayorazgo dudoso, Acad. N., VII, 467b. 
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Ser is a favorite of all the poets in this construction: 


Y entiéndase que ha de ser 

para un tiempo limitado, 

porque yo no he de querer 

que el mismo que el ser me ha dado 
pierda por mi causa el ser.” 


2. Noun and Noun 


Corte (masculine and feminine) is the word most often used in 


this type of autorhyme. The following examples are better because 
they are rarer: 


—T eres honrada mujer. (woman) 
—Tus pies beso. 
—Blanda cama 
me espera, pues he de arder 
en desdenes de mi dama 
y en celos de mi mujer. (wife)* 


—Al fin lleva la joya el de la banda. (ribbon) 
—Al fin la lleva, y a palacio viene 
todo cercado de una y otra banda. (band of people)” 


Very common also in this group is the coupling of a proper and a 
common noun or two proper nouns, one of which is compounded : 


—La sefiora dofia Sol, 
jduerme ya? 
—Ya lo declaro: 
si es de noche, jno es claro 
que ha de estar durmiendo el sol?” 


1% Guillén de Castro, Progne y Filomena, Acad., I, 135a. Showing his fond- 
ness for this autorhyme in Carlos V en Francia, Lope overdoes the repetition: 
Espafiol huelgo de ser ; 
de no lo ser, francés fuera; 
de no ser francés, no hay ser 
adonde mi ser cupiera ; 
antes dejara de ser. 
Acad., XII, 126b. 
® Guillén de Castro, El curioso impertinente, Acad., II, 498a. 
% Lope de Vega, Las justas de Tebas, Acad. N., I, 275b. 
* Lope de Vega, La corona merecida, T. A. E., V, v. 1257-1260. 
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Aquel alto es don Fernando 
de Toledo, Duque de Alba, 
que est4 del ocaso al alba 
el sol del Asia temblando.* 


Yo colijo que don Juan 

de Mendoza, mal mirado, 
la contienda te ha contado 
de la noche de San Juan.™ 


Apparently it was permissible to repeat nouns provided they 
were used in a literal and a figurative sense: 


—Mal lo has hecho en no ir en tantos afios 
a Paris una vez sola siquiera. 

—Hizome aqueste amor tantos engafios, 
que cuando me acordara, no pudiera 
la verde primavera de mis afios 
ser Alejandra; mi aficién primera 
la tenfa de gozalla; lo perdido 
me sepultaron en profundo olvido.** 


—Tu Anselmo viene. 
—jMis ojos, 
mi bien, sefiora! 
—jSefior! 
— jCémo tan tibio calor 
en la boca y en los ojos?** 


A distinction is also made between nouns used in a general or 
specific sense. This distinction is interpreted very liberally at times. 


Pues, segtin esto, si ves 

a pie quedé en tu belleza 
cifrada tanta belleza, 

di: {qué mds Indias que Inés?*’ 


* Lope de Vega, Carlos V en Francia, Acad., XII, 133b. Certain common com- 
pounded nouns such as dngel de guarda, hombre de bien, maestre de campo, hombres 
de armas, etc. were also frequently used as autorhymes by making the last part 
rhyme with a similar noun. They occur so often that no examples are necessary. 
* Alarc6én, Las paredes oyen, Clas. Cast., XX XVII, v. 1682-1685. 

*8 Lope de Vega, El genovés liberal, Acad. N., VI, 135b. 
#6 Guillén de Castro, El curioso impertinente, Acad., II, 519a. 
7 Alarcén, El semejante a si mismo, B.A.E., XX, 69c. 
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—jEsté bien aquesta cinta? 

—Muy galanamente est4; 
mas como no se usan ya, 
ponte pocas veces cinta.?* 


Nouns could likewise be repeated provided their grammatical 
case varied. Thus, sefior or sefiora, in the vocative, rhyming with 
sefior or sefiora respectively, but used in the genitive or the nomina- 
tive are commonplace. Other less common examples are: 


—Pues jcémo, querida esposa? 
—Baste; en eso no se arguya. 
—Yo te adoro. 
—Es cierta cosa, 
cuando no por ser tu esposa, 
porque guardo cosa tuya.” 


—jQuién es este caballero 
que dos veces ha pasado? 
Perdonad, que hablarle quiero. 
jAh, caballero embozado! 
—jEs conmigo, caballero?™ 


jOh, mal criado! jOh, traidorj 
Tristan, jt habfas de hacer 
tal violencia a tal mujer? 
Hiciste como traidor.™ 


One frequently finds a proper noun repeated in the vocative case: 


—Ella sale acé. Nisea, 
besa a tu principe el pie. 

—Vuestra alteza me le dé. 

—Los brazos pedid, Nisea.” 


This use was probably not acceptable to the rhetoricians. 
Finaliy, we must include in this group the peculiar combination 
of a noun rhyming with a similar noun but preceded by a numeral or 


an adverb of quantity. This combination is met too often to be 
accidental : 


%8 Lope de Vega, El mds galdn portugués, Acad., X, 385a. 

* Guillén de Castro, El nacimiento de Montesinos, Acad., I, 424b. 
* Lope de Vega, La traicién bien acertada, Acad. N., X, 50a. 

" Lope de Vega, La prisién sin culpa, Acad. N., VIII, 620a. 

*® Miguel Sanchez, La guarda cuidadosa, B.A.E., XLIII, 3b. 
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Yo vi un hombre que una vez 
cumplié en galera diez afios, 
y al cabo de tantos afios 

se juzg6 por otros diez.” 


—Ven, y con dos o tres hombres 
que traigan cuerdas y lazos 
les ataremos los brazos. 

—cCorre a traer esos hombres.™ 


Such was the freedom with which autorhymes were used that 
sometimes nouns are repeated if simply preceded by different 
adjectives: 

No han de igualar Scila y Fabia 
ni otras sangrientas memorias 
con las mds de sus memorias 
a lo menos de su rabia.** 


Most likely Diaz Rengifo and Carvallo did not approve of these 
autorhymes either. 


3. Noun and Adjective 


This combination appears in three different ways: first, when the 
poet rhymes a common noun with a similarly spelled adjective; 
second, when he uses a proper noun and an identical adjective to 
obtain a pun, and finally, when he uses the same word as an ad- 
jective and a substantive. The latter construction is very common 
in Spanish. (Examples are offered in the order listed.) 


—Rey, tu valor 
(aunque es mi prenda mas cara) 
me extrafia, porque tu amor 
nacié en mf con otra cara.** 


Esta noche a vuestra puerta 

me ha de hallar la aurora blanca 
para ver si el sol de Blanca 

a mis suspiros despierta.** 


% Lope de Vega, El sol parado, Acad., IX, 55a. 

* Lope de Vega, Los locos por el cielo, Acad., IV, 98a. 

“= Lope de Vega, Carlos el perseguido, Acad., XV, 476b and A. de Amezia, 
Una coleccién manuscrita y desconocida de comedias de L. de V. C. (Madrid, 1945), 
p. 126. 

% Carlos Boyl, El marido asegurado, B.A.E., XLITI, 190b. 

%* Lope de Vega, La batalla del honor, ed. Spaulding (Madrid, 1934), v. 85-88. 
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Harto predico a esta boba 

de Julia, mas no aprovecha; 
uno quiere, otro desecha, 

y escogiendo siempre es boba.*” 


Included here is the combination of an adjective and another 
adjective used as a substantive with the neuter pronoun lo: 


Guarda el oro, que si es justo 
me honrards cuando rey fueres; 
que la moneda del gusto 
también corre en las mujeres 
queriendo a veces lo justo.** 


4. Noun and Adverb 
Tarde and cerca are the two favorite repetitions: 


. . » que yo la despacharé 
con otra mfa esta tarde, 

y el lunes, a lo mds tarde 

respuesta de ella tendré.* 


Ponte, si quieres, sobre el alta cerca 
a verle entrar con su gallarda gente, 
que ha vencido, y que ya se allega cerca.” 


Hombre de bien rhyming with the noun bien has been included 
under compound nouns (cf. note 23). It is also found as an auto- 
rhyme with the adverb bien. Lope de Vega uses it sixteen times 
one way or the other in his play El hombre de bien. Montalban 
varies the noun to mujer de bien: 


. . . Y acaso es mujer de bien; 
no hay digusto que le den 

de mds pena y mds dolor, 

que tratarla de otro amor 
cuando esté queriendo bien.“ 


The adverbs bien and mal are commonly used in this conjunction. 
Alarcén gives us a compact example using both of them in the fol- 


37 Lope de Vega, El amante agradecido, Acad. N., III, 122a. 

38 Lope de Vega, El gran duque de Moscovia, Acad., V1, 638a. 

® Mira de Amescua, La féniz de Salamanca, Clds. Cast., LX XXII, v. 2460- 
2461. 

” Lope de Vega, El perseguido, Acad., XV, 475a. 

“| Montalban, La toquera vizcaina, B.A.E., XLV, 513b-c. 
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lowing redondilla : 


Después que uno ha dicho mal, 
jsaca de hacerlo algtin bien? 
Los que le escuchan mds bien, 
esos lo quieren mds mal.“ 


These are the principal uses of nouns as autorhymes. A few 
other uses, less distinctive, but just as widespread, are presented 
later under different headings.* 


5. Verb and Verb 


Occasionally complementary infinitives are used as autorhymes. 
In these cases the accompanying verbs differ. They may be also 
rhymed with identical infinitives, object of prepositions. 


Antes no hay que alborotar, 
porque bien se puede dar, 

a quien de fuera ha venido, 
un abrazo, como ha sido 

el que aquf nos viste dar.“ 


Dijele: ‘“Vos debéis ser 

el que resquiebra a Marina, 
como si mula mohina 
pudiera venir a ser.’’** 


Quiero, divina Leonor, 
pues que merezco gozar 
destos regalos de amor, 
tener luz para gozar 

de tus partes el valor.** 


In the case of complementary infinitives one also finds instances 
in which the semiauxiliary verbs are used as autorhymes provided 
the infinitives varied : 


—La guitarra a dejar voy .. . 
—Ya vuelvo. (A acostarme voy.) ** 


* Alarcén, Las paredes oyen, Clas. Cast., XX XVII, v. 2273-2276. 

* Cf. Miscellaneous, p. 295. 

“ Lope de Vega, Los amores de Albanio e Ismenia, Acad. N., I, 35a. 

“6 Vélez de Gueve~a, Los novios de Hornachuelos, ed. Hill and Reed (N. Y., 
Century Co., 1929), v. 2819-2822. 

“¢ Mira de Amescua, El esclavo del demonio, Clds. Cast., LXX, v. 2710-2714. 

«ts Lope de Vega, El tirano castigado, Acad. N., IX, 729a. 
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The slightest change in a verbal construction apparently rendered 
the autorhyme possible. 


—Por eso su alteza deja 
los conciertos por pensar ; 
que te daba rejalgar 
en darte esposa bermeja. 
—Barén, los donaires deja.“ 


At times a minor change in meaning or in word order was all 
that differentiated the verbal autorhymes. Fortunately, these 
instances are rare. 


—0Os quiere hacer 
dama de palacio, y creo 
que os pretende dar estado 
muy conforme a mi deseo. 
—Que se han los dos concertado, 
Leonor, en mi muerte creo. 


Soy la caza que procura, 
y hame hecho cagador. 
La batalla de mi honor 
la caza ymitar procura.” 


Rare also is the duplication of present participles. When found, 
one of them is inevitably in the progressive construction: 


‘7 Andrés de Claramonte, De lo vivo a lo pintado, B.A.E., XLIII, 531b. 
“8 Gaspar de Avila, El valeroso espafiol, B.A.EZ., XLIII, 564a. 
Forms of the verb creer could be used extremely freely as autorhymes. 
—Es tribunal tan justo que bien creo 
que tendr4 mi justicia lugar justo .. . 
—Aunque, pues no me quiere ver, yo creo 
que duran las reliquias del disgusto. 
(Lope de Vega, Carlos V en Francia, Acad., 
XII, 138b) 
Sometimes one of the forms took a neuter pronoun, other times it was fol- 
lowed by a clause: 
—Recéjase vuestra alteza 
un rato que apenas creo 
que esté libre. 
—Yo lo creo 
y lo dice su tristeza. 
(Lope de Vega, Sin secreto no hay amor, 
ed. Rennert, PMLA, IX [1894], 
376-377.) 
® La batalla del honor, ed. cit., v. 1601-1603. 
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Con la virtud fuf subiendo, 

pero cuanto mas subfa, 

la envidia me detenfa, 

mas yo, trepando y subiendo, etc.” 


Mete mano, porque huyendo 
me meta en la fortaleza; 

que con extrafia simpleza 

iré de todos huyendo.™ 


Occasionally past participles used verbally are found as auto- 
rhymes. Sido is the commonest. It may be explained (cf. p. 288) 
by the peculiar licenses attached to the use of the verb ser. The 
following is a different example that may be attributed to the use 
of the perfect infinitive: 


—A tanto extremo ha llegado. 
—Padre, jeso ha sucedido? 
—Milagro patente ha sido 

el haber vivos llegado.* 


Sometimes compound verb forms are used as autorhymes pro- 
vided the person of the auxiliary varies: 


i, Hante dicho que he salido 
huyendo de la batalla, 

porque tal la guerra ha sido 
que ni enemigo se halla 

ni hay fama de que ha salido?™ 


The repetition of identically spelled verb forms corresponding to 
two different infinitives was no doubt advocated by the preceptists 
because of the diversity in meanings. The commonest examples 
are forms of venir-vengar and sentir-sentar. Sentir, meaning ‘to feel, 
feel sorry,’ and as a verb of perception is also frequently used. 

The following example is not so common: 


%® Mira de Amescua, El ejemplo mayor de la desdicha, Clas. Cast., LX XXII, 
v. 2630-2633. 

5! Lope de Vega, El valeroso catalan, Acad., VIII, 440b. 

® Luis de Belmonte, El diablo predicador, B.A.E., XLV, 331c. 

5 Lope de Vego, El principe despefiado, Acad., VIII, 148b. 
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Y no importa un roto aleorque 

que tu cuello en horca pare; (parar) 
pero un hombre, que no pare, (parir) 
es ldstima que se ahorque.™ 


By far the commonest repetition of verb forms as autorhymes 
involves the use of reflexive verbs. The large number of examples 
of this usage clearly indicates that it was permissible to rhyme a 
reflexive verb form with a non-reflexive form. This was possibile 
with intransitive as well as transitive verbs. 


Sacé a Octavio don Félix en campajia, 
que ya de ser su hijo no se corre, 

hasta pasar las margenes que bafia 

la Guerva humilde, cuando alegre corre.** 


—jPlaza, plaza, afuera, aparta! 
— Qué grandeza! Aplauso pide. 
—Ni con la vista se mide 

ni del respeto se aparta.** 


—jMandais algo? 
—jDios os guarde! 
—jExtremada sequedad! 
—Adonde no hay voluntad 
no hay término que se guarde.*” 


Not content with these autorhymes, the poets apparently con- 
fused the reflexive pronouns with the direct and indirect object 
pronouns and repeated many a verb form preceded by the latter. 
I call these “pseudo reflexives’’ for lack of a better designation. 

A true reflexive and a “pseudo reflexive”’ : 


Con él penes, con él lidies, 
y de tal suerte te enojes 

y sus amigas le invidies, 
que en la cama le fastidies 
y que en la mesa le enojes.® 


A “pseudo reflexive” and a transitive verb without object pro- 
noun: 


* Lope de Vega, El conde Ferndn Gonzdlez, Acad., VII, 422b. 
5§ Guillén de Castro, La fuerza de la costumbre, Acad., III, 74b. 
5¢ Guillén de Castro, La justicia en la piedad, Acad., III, 148. 
57 Lope de Vega, Quien todo lo quiere, Acad. N., IX, 163a. 

58 Lope de Vega, Hl sol parado, Acad., [X, 60b. 
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—. . . ono me tendré4 por primo, 
© por esposa os tendrd. 

—Vuestro favor noble estimo, 
pues seguro fin tendréd. . . .™ 


A “pseudo reflexive” and an intransitive verb: 


—Esta noche he de corella: 
que al demonio me parece 
ya Granada. 
—Bien parece 
que no dejas prenda en ella.” 


Two “pseudo reflexive” verbs: 


—Ea, que es fiaca tu fuerza. 
—Flaca, pero Dios me esfuerza. 
— Pues qué milagros le pides? 
—Luego su poder impides, 
algin demonio te esfuerza.™ 


As might be expected the verbs ser and estar received special 
treatment in the production of autorhymes. The various forms of 
these two verbs could be rhymed provided they reflected their di- 


verse grammatical uses. 


Ser Estar 


. un mentis? —Aquf aguarddéndote esta 
—Bastante fuera una dama, dama, en fin, 
si viniera declarado, de otra dama serafin. 
y fuera mejor vengado —jA mf, Limén? j4Dénde esté?® 
cuando satisfecho fuera... .* 
—Coman los caballos; que hoy 
—Desde hoy Mérida ha de ser tengo de entrar en Sevilla, 
aquel pais rebelado ; si en mi pensamiento estoy. 
ya soy del amor soldado. —Moriran. 
—Conquistar es menester ; —No es maravilla 


que inexpugnable ha de ser que mueran, si muerto estoy.* 
el honor. 


® Tirso de Molina, La villana de Vallecas, B. A. E., V, 61b. 

® Damian Salustrio del Poyo, La préspera fortuna, etc., B.A.E., XLIII, 440a 
Cf. es0 pasa—se pasa, ibid., p. 452b. 

® Lope de Vega, El tirano castigado, Acad. N., 1X, 735b. 

® Lope de Vega, Juan de Dios y Antén Martin, Acad., V, 157b. 

* Lope de Vega, Amar sin saber a quién, Acad. N., XI, 289a. 

* Andrés de Claramonte, El valiente negro en Flandes, B. A. E., XLIII, 493b. 

* Andrés de Claramonte, Deste agua no beberé, B.A.E., XLIII, 51 1a. 
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Duefio de tu cuerpo es, 
mas de tu alma eso no, 
porque ésa Dios te la did, 
en quien todo el poder es.* 


Si yo buena mujer fuera, 

no anduviera por ac4, 

que mejor me estaba alld, 
por pobre mujer que fuera.® 


the ‘‘Comedia’’ 


—(jCémo, mi sefiora, estdys? 
—Poca salud he tenido. 
—Y vos, infame, jaqui estdéys?*’ 


—Vuelve all4, vuélvete presto, 
que todo temblando estoy, 
0, aguarda, juntos iremos. 

—No hagas tales extremos, 
Vida tengo, viva estoy.” 


Y aun su misma sombra, que es 
la que esta en él recogida, 
parece que, confudida, 

busca el cuerpo de quien es.” 


There is an additional curious distinction made when these verbs 
were used as autorhymes. They could both be repeated provided 
that in one instance a neuter pronoun stood in the predicate. 


4Dénde vas? Infamia es 
que por caminos tan malos 
procure yo los regalos 

de tu prima, si lo es.” 


—La carta podéis leer ; 

que lo que me dicen es, 

con el cuidado que dieron 

las cartas que recibieron. 
—Y este don Tello jquién es?” 


—y pues tan en ello esté, 
no sé el cémo nuestro primo 
contigo competir4. 

—Yo lo agradezco y lo estimo; 
pero, hermana, bueno esté.” 


Justamente preso estoy, 
y el no haberme defendido 
es porque por vos lo estoy.” 


86 Lope de Vega, La amistad pagada, Acad., VII, 12b. 

7 Lope de Vega, El castigo del discreto (ed. Fichter), v. 2944-2946. The follow- 
ing example is an out and out repetition of the use of esfar and a past participle, 
but the second construction is broken up and bears analogy to the use of estar 


indicating position or location. 
negative contrast?) 
Mas, jay de mf! que no esta 
acostada ; que vestida 
se ha quedado, y sostenida 
la cara en la mano esta. 


(Or is it perhaps because of the affirmative- 


Andrés de Claramonte, Deste agua no beberé, B.A.E., XLII, 515a. 
*§ Lope de Vega, La villana de Getafe, Acad. N., X, 390b. 
® Lope de Vega, Los embustes de Fabia, Acad. N., V, 110a. 
” Gaspar de Avila, El iris de las pendencias, B. A. E., XLITI, 550a. 
™ Guillén de Castro, La verdad averiguada, Acad., II, 285b. 
7 Guillén de Castro, Zl Narciso en su opinién, Acad., ITI, 94a. 
7% Mira de Amescua, La féniz de Salamanca, Clas. Cast., LX XXII, v. 3005- 
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™ Lope de Vega, La divina vencedora, Acad. N., IV, 650b. 
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6. Verb and Adjective 


This combination is not met very often because it does not exist 
in the language as plentifully as the previous ones. The fact that it 


is encountered at all shows to what lengths our poets went to use 
autorhymes. 


Amor, el alma abrasada 
con viva esperanza viva, 
que podrds darsela viva 
pues hoy se la das pintada,”* 


Que del mismo Dios reniegues, 

y haciendo escrituras firmes 

de ser mi esclavo, las firmes 

con sangre, y la crisma niegues.’® 


The adjectives alegre, libre, and ilustre are also found in this com- 
bination. 


7. Verb and Adverb 


The adverbs cerca and fuera rhyming with the corresponding 
verb forms are the commonest. Quedo and paso, rhyming with 
similarly spelled verb forms, are also found quite often. 


Vé con Dios, y aqui la envia, 
y dila que no se tarde; 

que podra venir tan tarde, 
que llore la muerte mfa.”’ 


—Padre mfo, oid aparte. 

—Aparte serd por fuerza. 
ZQuién me aparta? jQuién me fuerza 
para que de vos me aparte?”® 


As in the case of the nouns a few additional uses of verbs as 
autorhymes will be presented under Miscellaneous.” 


7 Mira de Amescua, El esclavo del demonio, Clas. Cast., LXX, v. 1359-1363. 
76 Thid., v. 1435-1438. 

7 Lope de Vega, El verdadero amante, Acad., V, 615b. 

78 Lope de Vega, El mdrmol de Felisardo, Acad., XIV, 240b. 

* Cf. p. 295. 
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8. Adjective and Adjective 
The majority of the cases of these autorhymes involves the dis- 
tinction established in the use of the adjectives with the verbs ser or 
estar. 
Su primo soy, y estad cierta 
que, a no ser la causa justa, 
aunque a Ferrara encubierta, 
no intentara cosa injusta 
siendo mi lealtad tan cierta.” 


—Pues una cosa imposible, 
Flora, jse puede querer? 

—jQuerella no puede ser? 
Quisela siendo imposible.** 


The various degree forms of regularly compared adjectives could 
also be used as autorhymes: 


Cada estado, ya se sabe 

que es camino (cual es grave, 
cual es facil; la casada 

lleva su cruz mds pesada, 

y la monja, menos grave) etc.™ 


Arca del Testamento mds profundo, 
jamds entre las aguas sumergida 

del diluvio mortal; siempre vestida 

de inmensa caridad, de amor profundo.® 


Possessive adjectives are often repeated provided that in one 
instance they modify a noun used in the vocative case. 


—jPor qué al pensamiento mfo 
el rey teme? 
—jAy desdichada! 
—Cualgquier merced empleada 
en la Duquesa, Rey mfo. .. .™ 


Adjectives used as substantives have already been discussed 
under Noun and Adjectives. 


® Lope de Vega, El llegar en ocasién, Acad., XIV, 374a. 

%t Lope de Vega, El esclavo de Roma, Acad., VI, 478a. 

8 Mira de Amescua, El esclavo del demonio, Clas. Cast., LXX, v. 51-55. 
% Lope de Vega, La limpieza no manchada, Acad., V, 409b. 

* Guillén de Castro, La ingratitud por amor, Acad., III, 511a, 
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9. Adjective and Adverb 
Since adjectives can be used adverbially in Spanish, this is a 
rather common combination of autorhymes. 


{Qué pretende mi loco pensamiento 
volando al sol con alas atrevido? 
. « » que ninguno murié por atrevido.** 


—A mf diéme admiracién 
ver que le ablasse, y tan baxo, 
un extrangero, ombre baxo. 
—Y a mf me da el corazén, etc.** 


10. Adjective and Pronoun 


This combination features particularly the use of possessive and 
demonstrative adjectives and pronouns. Some indefinite pronouns 
are also found in this group. 


jMirad de quién me conffo! 
Guardéle, no hay que esperar: 
jAy, papel! jAy, hado mfo! 
A Leonido iré a buscar, 

para que no le dé el mfo.*’ 


—jNo miralde merced vuestra 
que estamos el horta aquf? 

—hMi hacienda comen, Alf; 
que no tocan en la vuestra.** 


—Yo no soy vasalia tuya; 

soy mfa, y del conde soy. 
—Conde, dile que no es tuya. 
—Cansado de oirte estoy, etc.™ 


85 Lope de Vega, La vengadora de las mujeres, Acad. N., XIII, 628a. 
86 Lope de Vega, El cuerdo loco, T. A. E., IV, v. 896-898. 
87 Lope de Vega, Santa Teresa de Jestis, Acad., V, 468b. Possessive pronouns 
are also commonly found without the article after ser: 

Ya que veo, Isbella mia, 

que el fiero amor me condena 

a un ayuno de alegria, 

y esa boca, por ser mfa, 

sabré declarar mi pena. 

Ricardo de Turia, La burladora burlada, B. A. E., XLIII, 217c. 

8 Lope de Vega, San Diego de Alcald, Acad., V, 40b. 
*® Lope de Vega, El triunfo de la humildad, Acad. N., X, 97a. 
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No trocaré, verdes plantas, 
donde Dafne se entretiene, 
vuestras esmeraldas tantas, 
por cuantas Méjico tiene, 

si el César me diese tantas.” 


11. Adverb and Adverb 


Except in the rare cases where words identical in spelling and 
meaning are rhymed one is not likely to find two adverbs used as 
autorhymes. These instances will be dealt with separately. Ad- 
verbial phrases such as poco a poco, a lo menos, and others in which 
the last word rhymes with the corresponding adverb will also be 
treated separately because they form a special category. The ad- 
verbs bien and poco found rhyming respectively with tan bien and 
tan poco will be treated under Confusion in Spelling. The adverb 
tanto, so often rhymed with entre tanto, has not been considered as an 
autorhyme inasmuch as the latter can also be spelled entretanto. 

The adverbs ahi, aqut, allt, acd, and alld occupy a special place. 
For no apparent reason they could be used freely as autorhymes. 


—A risa me ha provocado. —Yo, que era pobre, perdf 
Echadle luego de ahf. mi patria para volver 
—Yo me soy tan bien mandado, como ves que vengo aquf. 
que me saldré por ahf jEsto sabe el cielo hacer! 
hasta ponerme en sagrado." — /Y traerme esclava aquf.” 
—... y ha de entretenerse acd Para qué me puso allé? 
dos dias, por mds favor Respéndame lo que haré, 
que las demas. que a fe, que en tenerle fe, 
—zY Leonor? qué soy, él lo sabe all4.™ 


—jQué necia quees! Venacd....” 


—Dos damas vienen allf; 
pienso que las tuyas son. 

—Si son vuestras, mi pasién 
y la vuestra andan allf.* 


It may be felt that the second allé is synonymous with en ellas, and 
that, therefore, there might be some justification for the repetition. 


*® Lope de Vega, La quinta de Florencia, Acad., XV, 368b. 

*% Lope de Vega, Burlas de amor, Acad. N., I, 66b. 

* Lope de Vega, Viuda, casada y doncella, Acad. N., X, 480b. 

% Vélez de Guevara, Los novios de Hornachuelo, ed. cit., v. 185-187. 
% Lope de Vega, El riistico del cielo, Acad., V, 251a. 

% Lope de Vega, El acero de Madrid, Acad. N., XI, 194b. 
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Here is, however, another example in which the denotation of place 
or location is unequivocal : 


—Una mujer viene alli, 

y con una hacha una moza. 
—Ya la risa me retoza. 
— Ay, sefiora, veslo allf!** 


The last line is said by the servant as she spies the galdn in the wrong 
place. 

The repetition of the adverbs asi and ahora also seemed to be 
permissible judging from the number of examples encountered. Per- 
haps the reason for this license is to be found in the unsettled spelling 
of these words which also allowed the forms anst and agora. 


Sefiora, jque desa boca 

escucho razones tales? 

{8i es que estoy sofiando agora? 
4Quién ha de igualar ahora 
extremos tan desiguales?*’ 


—... y acaudalamos ansf 
ella honor y yo provecho. 
—Cualquiera saco es estrecho 

para esos dos. 
—Es asf.** 





The adverb mds is often found rhyming with the negative no 
mds or the phrase de hoy mds. 


iHase dicho de ninguno 

lo que dél dirén de hoy mds? 
{Hay mas que privar, ni mds 
que pida vasallo alguno?” 


. . » que ir un juez alborotando 
el lugar, sin saber mas, 

es advertirle no mds 

de que le andas buscando.’ 


* Lope de Vega, La ingratitud vengada, Acad. N., V1, 487a. 
7 Guillén de Castro, El amor constante, Acad., I, 28b. 

8 Guillén de Castro, La verdad averiguada, Acad., II, 270a. 
* Damian Salustrio del Poyo, La adversa fortuna, etc., B.A.E., XLITI, 466c. 
1 Calderén, Peor estd que estaba, ed. Keil (Leipzig, 1827), I, 212b. 
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Another special prerogative was the freedom to repeat the ad- 
verb bien and occasionally mal provided in one case they modified 
the verbs querer or decir. 


4No te parece que vengo 

en lo que me ruegas, bien, 

y que no sdélo a tu amigo 
pienso dar premio en castigo, 
mas pienso querelle bien?™ 


—Agora te entiendo yo. 
—jCémo? 
—Don Juan quiere bien 
y por eso dices bien 
a mi pregunta sf y no,’ 


12. Miscellaneous 


There are a few autorhymes that the preceptists probably meant 
to allow but that do not fall into any of the groups listed above. 
They consist of the use of various parts of speech such as exclama- 
tions, expletives, etc. Typical examples are the use of st (affirma- 
tive) rhyming with si (pronoun), or no (negative) with the emphatic 
negative eso no. jAy! is found once rhyming with the name of the 
dance known as the jay, ay, ay! 


—Gente es aquélla. jAdidés! 
—jAy , 
que el seso me hacéis perder! 
—Perdidse por ir a ver 
el baile del jay, ay, ay! 


Examples of various uses of st: 


—Ven, llevémosla a tu cama. 
—jViene desmayada? 
—Si, 
mas presto volverd en sf. 
—Vamos. 
—Tus doncellas llama.™ 


11 Ricardo de Turia, La burladora burlada, B. A. E., XLIII, 225a. 
1 Lope de Vega, Amor secreto hasta celos, Acad. N., III, 393a. 

8 Lope de Vega, La villana de Getafe, Acad, N., X, 378a-b. 

% Tirso de Molina, Palabras y plumas, B.A.E., V, 5c. 
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. . . arrepentimientos, si, 
después de ser despreciadas. 
Las mds que han sido forzadas 
han mentido contra sf. 


—jHa venido el coche? 
—Si. 
—Si respondiera que no, 
al sol le pidiera yo 
prestado el suyo. 
—Eso si.' 


—jHablaste a don Félix? 
—fsi, 
y aun pienso que de élestoy .. . 
{Que atal cosa a decir voy! 
—{Prefiada? 
—Pienso que sf.!” 


Examples of various uses of no: 


Todo lo haré y eso no; 

que hacer, sefior, de manera 
que a mi Nisida no quiera, 
el cielo puede y yo no. 


—jTu mujer? 
—Pues, jpor qué no? 
En caso que me casaras, 
jsoy mejor que el Conde? No. 
Y si en servicio reparas, 
Zquién mas que el viejo sirviéd?™ 


Examples of uses of other expletives: 


—jTG amores a mf? 
—Pues, {qué, 
eres santa, eres matrona, 
siciliana, 0 amazona? 
{Tienes pechos? jA ver? 
— {Qué Plo 


16 Vélez de Guevara, op. cit., v. 567-570. 


HR, XXI (1953) 


6 Mira de Amescua, La féniz de Salamanca, Clds. Cast., LX XXII, v. 129-132. 


7 Lope de Vega, El vaquero de Morafia, Acad., VII, 577a. 
08 Guillén de Castro, Zl amor constante, Acad., I, 12a. 

1 Lope de Vega, El amigo por fuerza, Acad. N., III, 255b. 
10 Lope de Vega, El amante agradecido, Acad. N., III, 126a. 
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—Le condené que pagase 
cuarenta cruzados. 
— Bien! 
Vos lo juzgastes muy bien, 
y asi es bien que por bien pase." 


‘It was also permissible to use numerals as autorhymes. Need- 
less to say that simple numerals could rhyme with compounded 
numerals as seis and veinte y seis because of the variable spelling of 
the latter but even simple numerals could be rhymed with slight 
changes in meaning. 


—. . . yo me contento con dos. 
—No puede haber desengafio 
que satisfaga mi dafio 
como casaros los dos."""* 


To exhaust this category completely we shall end with a curious 
example which could or could not be considered an autorhyme, 
depending upon the spelling used (the name of the letter c could be 
spelled ce), but which produces a pun, which is in the end the true 
purpose of the autorhyme. 


—Allf un hombre se pasea; 
jcel, jce! 
—Venturosa ce; 
—con bien, de tal a, b, c, 
la letra tercera sea." 


III. The third and final category of autorhymes stems from four 
techniques that probably were not advocated by the preceptists. 


1. Type of Sentences 


Apparently it was permissible to use any parts of speech as auto- 
rhymes provided the type of sentence in which they appeared 
varied: declarative, interrogative, exclamatory, or imperative. 


111 Lope de Vega, El principe perfecto, II, Acad., X, 500b. 

ila Lope de Vega, Quien ama no haga fieros, Acad. N., XIII, 431-432. For 
other examples of dos used as autorhyme in Lope, cf. Del mal lo menos, Acad. N.., 
IV, 442a; El animal de Hungria, Acad. N., III, 434b; El mejor maestro el tiempo, 
Acad. N., VII, 529b; El amigo hasta la muerte, Acad. N., XI, 345b; El ausente en 
el lugar, Acad. N., XI, 422a; El alcalde mayor, Acad. N., XI, 224a; El labrador 
venturoso, Acad., VIII, 11b. For tres, cf. El amante agradecido, Acad. N., III, 
115b; La doncella Teodor, Acad., XIV, 174b. For cinco, ef. El conde Fernan 
Gonzdlez, Acad., VII, 442a. For seis, cf. La madre Santa Teresa de Jestis, Acad., 
V, 499b. For siete, cf. El grao de Valencia, Acad. N., I, 526a. 

2 Lope de Vega, El alcalde mayor, Acad. N., XI, 219a. 
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—jAy, marido de mi vida, 
que por tu honra lo hago! 
—Mal le pagué y mal lo hago; 
ya la raz6én me convida.™ 


Mas ja quién estén mirando 
tan divertidos y atentos? 
jAy celosos pensamientos! 
Al principe estén mirando.'™ 


—Ya tenéis alojamiento, 

y el rey a comer aguarda. 
—Vete a la tienda al momento. 
—Ve ti y enséfiale. 


a Aguarda."* 


—jQué dices? Mi vida, jburlas? 
—Alargate, asf no quieras, 
si como al principio eras 
llano amigo. 
—Llanas burlas 
dieron principio a estas veras.“* 


2. Phrases 
The practice of rhyming the important word of a phrase with the 


same word in a different construction was also permissible. There 
are examples of almost every type of phrase: noun phrases, ad- 
verbial phrases, prepositional phrases, etc. The following is a 
catalogue of the commoner phrases found in this combination: 


a caballo al justo dos en dos 
acabar de + inf. al menos echar de menos 
& casa a lo menos en balde 

a cuenta jay de mf! en casa 

@ cuento cuerpo a cuerpo en efecto 

a cuestas dar la mano en esto 

a fe, a la fe de balde en fin 

a gusto de burlas en guarda 

a pechos de camino en horabuena 
a pie de comer en mano 

a ver de cerca en medio 

a veces de dia en persona 

al cabo de noche en pie 

al fin de por medio en tanto 


“8 Juan Grajales, Hl bastardo de Ceuta, B. A. E., XLIII, 416a. 

14 Mira de Amescua, Hi esclavo del demonio, Clas. Cast., LXX, v. 1758-1761 
5 Lope de Vega, La Imperial de Otén, Acad., VI, 505a. 

6 Mejia de la Cerda, Dofia Inés de Castro, B. A. E., XLII, 391b. 
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haber de + inf. por aqui por lo tanto 
hacer burlas por dicha pues bien 

hacer caso por dios sin duda 
impersonal expressions por eso sin falta 

paso a paso por esto tener cuenta 
poco a poco por fuerza tener que + inf. 
por + adjective or adverb por gusto tener voluntad 


Typical examples of phrases used to produce autorhymes are the 
following: 


—VAlgase de mi dinero; 
no aventure su persona. 
—Si voy a Roma en persona 
Negociaré como quiero.™’ 


—Pero aqui tengo unas puntas, 
que por malla jacerina 
entraran. 
Bien contra puntas; (contrapuntas?) 
mas no quiero, que mohina 
estoy con los que hacen puntas."* 


Cual Tifeo, llevo a cuestas 
el monte de mis porffas. 
jAy, Laura, y cudnto me cuestas!'” 


—jEs bueno que a su disgusto 
te cases con Cosme? 
—S{; 
que en amor no hay caso injusto. 
Cuanto mds, jqué me va a mi 
en su gusto o disgusto?™” 


3. The third technique for producing autorhymes was entirely 
involuntary. Confusion in spelling accounts for it. For example, 
owing to individual peculiarities in spelling tan bien and tan poco 
appear spelled as one word. These forms, confused with también 
and tampoco, often appear rhymed with bien and poco thus producing 
autorhymes. Included in this group also are contractions such as 
vuesamerced, entretanto, gentilhombre, etc. Since Spanish orthog- 
raphy had not been yet standardized, these forms appear both as 
separate words and in contracted form. 


ut FE] canénigo Térrega, El prado de Valencia, B. A. E., XLIII, 33a-b. 
u8 EF] canénigo Térrega, La duquesa constante, ibid., 82a. 

u® Ricardo de Turia, La burladora burlada, B. A. E., XLITII, 219a. 

1% D. Jiménez de Enciso, Los Médicis de Florencia, B. A. E., XLV, 217a. 
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4. Finally, the last practice, entirely indefensible, is fortunately 
not very widespread. This involves the cases in which through 
carelessness or forgetfulness or just plain rhyming paucity a poet 
repeats a rhyme violating every known rule of writing poetry. 
Most of these autorhymes could be imputed to the mutilation of the 
texts in the process of copying and editing, but some are probably 
authentic slips. 

We already quoted some examples of unjustifiable repetitions 
in our introductory section. A few additional ones from Lope 
de Vega’s autograph manuscripts will illustrate this category 
conclusively : 


iAy cosa que se yguale en las pasiones 
de vn hombre, al fin humano, a aqueste punto? 
Qué sientes, alma, agora te pregunto, 
después de tantas penas y pasiones?" 


jFalsa cadena dorada, 

roxa adelfa venenosa, 

espada sugia y mohosa 

con la guarnicién dorada. . . . 


Del oro de tu alma yerba ha sido. . . . 
Pues no presumas que lisonja ha sido. 


Pero esto no es mi mano, 
que en mi no cabe tu ofensa ; 
pero si ofende mi ofensa, 
ser4 mi defensa en vano.™ 


The last autorhymes may be explained by the change in the posses- 
sive adjectives. 

Examples of autorhymes introduced by careless copyists or 
editors are plentiful. One example serves to support the allegation. 
The Academia text of La corona de Hungria prints the following 
octava: 


11 La corona merecida, ed. cit., v. 2740-2743. 

12 Thid., v. 2814-2817. 

23 Barladn y Josafat, ed. cit., v. 563-567. 

1¢ Fl perseguido, Acad., XV, 445a. Amezta does not offer any variant in this 
case. We must, therefore, assume that the text is authentic as recorded. Me- 
néndez y Pelayo, however, quoting variants from the rare volume Seis comedias 
de Lope de Vegu . . . (Lisboa, 1603), offers the following reading for the third 
line: “Pero si ofende quien piensa.” Acad., XV, 445a. The XVIIth century 
editor apparently objected to the clumsy autorhyme. 
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—jAy, cielos! No es posible que pudiera 
la sola inclinacién con ellos tanto. 
Mas jqué secreta causa los altera? 
—jLo que te ha de alegrar te mueve a espanto? 
Sefior, que son tus hijos considera 
y no te mueva gu valor a espanto. 
Déjalos restaurar la patria. 


—Temo 
la envidia y fin de Rémulo y de Remo.™* 


Professor Richard Tyler’s version of the autograph manuscript, 
still unpublished, records the fourth verse as follows: 


4Lo que te ha de alegrar te mueve a llanto? 


The popularity of the autorhymes was such that they were used 
by every writer of the comedia. Twenty-two of them and over one 
hundred of their plays are represented in this study. Rare is the 
play in which autorhymes are not found.”* They are present in all 
types of plays and in all kinds of stanzas, from the simple pareados 
to the complex and elegant sonnets and canciones. 

Artistically they add nothing to the poetry of the comedia. But 
they may prove of interest to the scholar. In the process of gather- 
ing the material for this study I have discovered that the poets 
varied radically in their practices in the use of autorhymes. Whereas 
Ricardo de Turia used as many as seventy-four in his play La 
burladora burlada, Guillén de Castro never used more than twenty- 
six in any of his known plays. Whereas the proportion of auto- 
rhymes used by Guillén de Castro varies little throughout his entire 
literary career, we find impressive variations in Lope de Vega, from 
sixty-four in Los Benavides to none in Las bizarrtas de Belisa, to refer 
only to autograph or extremely authentic texts. A study of the 
twenty-seven authentic plays of Guillén de Castro shows that he 
used the autorhyme caballo—a caballo seven times, whereas Lope de 
Vega did not use it once in any of his known plays. These facts, 
and many others, which have evolved from this study may open a 
new field of investigation relative to the authorship and chronology 
of the XVIIth century comedia. They will be studied in detail in 
subsequent analyses of the use of autorhymes by individual authors. 

J. H. Arjona 

University of Connecticut 

ima Acad. N., II, 46a. 


125 Las bizarrias de Belisa by Lope de Vega and El mayorazgo figura and El 
Marqués del Cigarral by Castillo Solérzano are the only ones of the hundreds of 
plays examined that are entirely free of them. 





NOTES ON LOPE’S EL PIADOSO ARAGONES 


HE recent edition by James Neal Greer of the autograph of this 

play' affords the opportunity to make a number of observations 

of a varied nature. They concern 1) the accuracy of the Academy 

Edition, 2) the handling of the original by the censor and the autor, 
and 3) Lope’s way of composing. 


I. Tae Acapemy EpITIoNn 


Menéndez Pelayo states in the Preface of the Academy Edition 
of this play:* “A él [i.e. el original] de esta comedia va ajustada 
nuestra edicién.”” Whatever the somewhat vague term “va ajus- 
tada” may mean, the fact is that the Academy Edition does not 
correspond to the autograph in 54 passages of text, exclusive of 
variants in stage directions and in the Licencias. Besides, several 
passages of the autograph do not appear in the Academy Edition. 
The evidence is as follows. 

y read for que, written q in the autograph (366, 623, 887, 1871, 
1956).* Anst for ast (387). Ah st for asst (1168, 1177). Final s 
overlooked (247, 2242), both times supported by rime; 2328 in 
assonance. There are 9 cases which can be brought under the head- 
ing “‘modernization of language,” which may have been and probably 
was entirely unconscious: no haberlo hecho for no lo haber echo (935), 
mejor for mixor (1096; village alcalde speaking), prenderle for 
prenderlo (1268), disteis for distes (1343), destruccién for destrutigién 
(1528), cdtedra for cdtreda (1613), trae for tray (1784), salga after 
iCémo es posible que . . . ? for sale (2355), aumentards la tardanza 
for aumentard (2424). 

Closely related to the preceding 9 cases are the following 4, which 
could almost be understood, however, as intentional emendations. 
“Por las albricias que aguardo/De la Reina mi sefiora,” for ‘a la 
reyua’’ (204-205); “todo lo echaste a perder / Con las cosas desta 

1 See review, p. 351 of this issue of the HR. 


2? Ac. Ed., X, civ (= Estudios sobre Lope de Vega [Madrid, C.8.I.C., 1949], V, 
95) 


* Line numbers refer to the Greer edition. I have sometimes slightly changed 
the punctuation of Mr. Greer’s text. 
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noche” for “casas desta noche” (299-300); “‘Un hermano del rey 
Luis” for ‘““Su hermano” (1577) ; “tremola al viento”’ for “‘el viento”’ 
(2049). 

The rest of the passages can only be classified generally as in- 
correct copying (6, 23, 309, 367, 673, 846, 880, 934, 1171, 1177, 
1405, 1712, 2074, 2105, 2189, 2257, 2290, 2294, 2749). But in one 
instance, where the Ac. Ed. writes le merece for lo merezco (846)— 
adopting the lectio facilior quite arbitrarily—the assonance is de- 
stroyed. A note in the Ac. Ed. calls attention to this fact. Yet, 
according to Mr. Greer, ‘‘merezco is clearly the word written in the 
MS. ...” In another case, by writing hijo for hizo (2189), both 
grammar and history are severely jolted: ‘““Venzer vn suegro, a 
Cesar hizo ynfame; / vn padre, jc6mo quieres que te llame?,” 
says Fernando to his half-brother Carlos, Principe de Viana, who 
fights his father, the King of Aragon, in order to wrest the crown 
from him. Interesting is the error sentir for servir (1405) in a line 
where the dama reminds the galdén “‘que obedezer y seruir / son los 
dos polos del amor.” A mistaken modern concept of love has 
caused the substitution of the courtly servir by the romantic sentir. 
All the other readings of the Ac. Ed. are at least defensible. 

The passages omitted by the Ac. Ed. were either marked for 
cutting by the censor and/or the autor or they occur where the MS 
is difficult to decipher. The following lines about la reyna dofia 
Juana seemed improper to the censor Pedro de Vargas Machuca :* 


lo que de esto® sugedié 
no me toca, pero basta 
degir que la casta reyna 
dex6 de su nonbre casta. 


Veinte y una parte de las comedias del Féniz . . . (Madrid, 1635) 
also omits these lines. There are, however, two more passages 
objected to by the censor. They concern Dofia Juana, la Bel- 
traneja: 


y desecho el juramento 

que a la Beltraneja dauan 

(perdone el término humilde, 

que asf en Castilla la llaman) (1545-1548) 


4 See Greer’s note to lines 1545-1548 (read Machuca for Machuco; see Licencia, 
p. 145). 
5 As explained in the preceding lines 1551-1556, quoted below p. 316. 
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por los consejos de algunos, 
a quien toca la Beltrana (1569-1570). 


While the Parte edition omits these lines, the Ac. Ed. prints them. 
Of the three censored passages, then, one is omitted by both the 
Parte and the Ac. Ed., and two by the Parte ed. only. It is to be 
noted that the first of three passages was an afterthought of Lope’s 
and is written in the right margin. The autor excluded these lines 
as part of a larger cut to be made for the performance (see below). 
All three passages are part of a long relacién (1457-1644). 

The next group of three omissions by the Ac. Ed. either appear 
within, or are identical with, passages marked for cuts by the autor. 
The first (1573-1576), a detail concerning the vicissitudes of Isa- 
bella during the dynastic strife for succession to the throne of Castile 
after the death of Henry IV, was written on the right margin by 
Lope like the first of the Beltraneja passages just discussed. It 
occurs within a larger tachadura by the autor. In the second (1633- 
1637), four lines within a series of verses extolling the virtues of 
Isabella, the Ac. Ed. follows the corrections of the autor, who cut 
them and adapted the fifth line to fit the change. No comment is 
necessary on the third passage (2252-2256), except to state that it 
is also lacking in Parte XXJI. About line 2436 the Ac. Ed. notes: 
“Falta un verso 0 el asonante.”” Yet, Mr. Greer reports that Lope 
wrote the line in question between two deleted verses. Lines 
2773-2776, omitted by both Parte XXI and the Ac. Ed., were 
written in above a discarded version.*® 

Menéndez Pelayo had established the editorial principle’ that 
in case of discrepancy between autograph and such printed versions 
as appear in Partes printed under Lope’s supervision the reading to 
be preferred should be that of the latter. “Hay que respetar la 
voluntad de Lope y reproducir la leccién definitiva, es decir la del 
impreso. Todo autor introduce hasta ultima hora correcciones en 
los originales que envia a la imprenta, y serfa llevar demasiado 
lejos el apego a la letra de mano, tomar por texto lo que él rechazé.”’ 
Parte X XI was prepared for publication by Lope himself and pub- 
lished by his daughter. Nevertheless, Menéndez Pelayo did not 
carry out his editorial policy by consulting it. Proof of this con- 


* See Greer, note to 2773-2777. 
7 Ac, Ed., II, xv-xx (= Estudios sobre Lope de Vega, I, 11-12). 
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tention is found in the merece-merezco passage (see above). Me- 
néndez Pelayo could have found the missing assonance in the Parte 
edition. On the other hand, there are numerous cases where Parte 
and MS present different readings. Those of the printed edition 
could be viewed—according to Menéndez Pelayo’s principles—as 
“la voluntad de Lope.” Yet, he followed the autograph. Coin- 
cidences between Parte and Ac. Ed., as against the autograph, 
are therefore to be considered entirely fortuitous and are easily 
explainable by the nature of the text (300, 1096, 1268, 1343, 1613, 
2424). 

The theory best fitted to the evidence seems to be that Menéndez 
Pelayo did not copy the Lope autograph himself, but had an amanu- 
ensis do it for him.* He then relied on this copy for his edition. 
In this way we can best explain the reading of line 846, merece for 
merezco, where Menéndez Pelayo noted the assonance destroyed. 
The copyist was inaccurate. Also, line 2436, missing in the Ac. 
Ed. although required for assonance and so noted by Don Marcelino, 
is actually in the autograph, but between two deleted verses and, 
we may presume, hard to read. For lines 2773-2776 the MS also 
shows many corrections. Most of the other variants may be 
ascribed to hasty copying, with a strong interference of modern 
Spanish usage on the part of the copyist, sometimes bordering on 
“emendation” (by Menéndez Pelayo?). But there is no clear-cut 
instance in this play where a case for a conscious interference can be 
made. The omissions of the Ac. Ed. all have a precedent in the 
MS, inasmuch as they are marked as such by either autor or censor 
or both. The copyist or Menéndez Pelayo himself may have felt 
that the censor was right in not letting pass the lines questioning 
the chastity of a Castilian queen, even though it was Dofia Juana 
of Portugal, whose liviandad was the subject of much historical 
gossip, whereas he did not share the censor’s sensitivity concerning 
the nickname Beltraneja since in the intervening centuries it had 


8 Antonio Restori, discussing the variants in the Ac. Ed., II, of the Auto del 
Nacimiento de N.S. Jesucristo in Z{RPh, XXII (1898), 111, observes: “Ma questo 
spoglio di certo non fu fatto dal Menéndez Pelayo, perché se ne trascurd una 
buona meta e non delle pid insignificanti.” And he procedes to list the variants 
in his review of Ac. Ed., II. Likewise, Joseph E. Gillet, in the Foreword to his 
edition of Torres Naharro (I [Bryn Mawr, 1943)]), states that that part of the 
edition of the Propalladia (Madrid, 1880-1900) which, after Cafiete’s death, 
was completed under the editorship of Menéndez Pelayo “was left to the tender 
mercies of careless helpers.” 
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become fixed in history. Why he followed the autor’s tachaduras in 
lines 1573-1576, 1633-1637, 2252-2256, 2773-2780, and not in so 
many other cases, is not clear. It was probably nothing but whim 
that caused the omissions on the part of the copyist. 


II. Censor’s AND Autor’s OmissIONs 


The censor’s objections have already been studied in section I. 
They were clearly motivated by his concern for monarchical 
decorum. 

The autor’s deletions’ comprise 299 lines out of a total of 3008. 
The autor concentrated his cutting on Act III. Here he marked for 
omission 11 passages with a total of 221 lines, as against 3 passages 
of 42 lines and 4 passages of 36 lines respectively in Acts I and II. 
It seemed as if, when coming to Act ITI in his reading with a view to 
performance, he felt it was high time to do something about a sub- 
stantial shortening in the interest of holding the public’s attention 
for a play which is not very rich in dramatic suspense to begin with. 

The cuts fall into three groups: 1) a severe trimming of the 
secondary plot; 2) abbreviation of long speeches; 3) various omis- 
sions of short passages. 

1. In Act I el Infante don Fernando, the future Fernando el 
Catélico and husband of Isabella of Castile, ir an average galdn in 
love with his dama, Dofia Ana. She urges him, in her ambition, 
to strive to obtain the crown of Aragon. He is reluctant because 
one who, in his opinion, is a better man stands between him and the 
Kingdom of Aragon, his older step-brother, El Principe de Viana. 
Yet, Ana succeeds in making Fernando promise to marry her “el 
dia que de Aragén / fuere rey” (364-365). Obviously, the blemish 
of what seems to be a broken pledge of marriage had to be removed 
from the character of any idealized galdn and even more from that of 
a national hero like Fernando el Catélico. Lope does this in Act 
III, 2443-2623, in two scenes. The first of these (2443-2492) was 
marked by the autor for complete excision. In it two unhappy 
women, Dofia Ana and Dofia Elvira, the Principe de Viana’s be- 
loved and mother of his child born out of wedlock, pour out their 
grief-laden heart to each other in mutual womanly understanding. 
Their dialog and Dofia Ana’s closing sonnet soliloquy represent one 


* Tabulated by Greer, p. 3, and also in the Index, p. 150. Lines 2753-2764 
are listed as marked for omission by the aufor in the Tabulation only, and not in 
the Index. Greer’s footnotes do not indicate any marks by the auéor in the MS. 
I have therefore not considered these lines in the analysis. 
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of the few humanly true and touching situations of the play, Here 
Lope gives us some insight into the nature of true love. Dofia Ana 
was not guided by the disinterested impulse of love, but by ambition. 
Now that it is too late she recognizes her error: 


Si amor quisiera, 
menos quexosa estubiera 
quando de mi parte estubo. 
Allf pudiera casarme: 
pedi palabras, que fueron 
viento, y en él se perdieron. 
De nadie puedo quexarme. (2468-2474) 


The second (2493-2624), a dialog between Nufio, Fernando’s 
escudero and a semi-gracioso character, and Dofia Ana, comes to 
grips with the core of the dramatic problem of the sub-plot, the 
justification of Fernando. What the interfering autor has left of 
it isa bare minimum. WNufio, on behalf of Fernando, offers first a 
titulo to Dofia Ana’s future husband. Secondly, he tries to prove 
that Fernando has not actually broken his promise by means of a 
mere logico-juridical argument of scholastic flavor. Fernando, 
Nufio argues, did not go back on his word because he had promised 
to marry Dofia Ana if he were King of Aragon. But now he is the 
husband of the Infanta de Castilla and the future King of Castile. 
Ergo. . . . The third group of lines, retained by the aufor, bring 
the final severing of the relations between the erstwhile lovers, and 
Dofia Ana’s announced intention to go into a convent. The other 
portions rounding out the scene were summarily sliced by the 
autor: jokes of Nufio, arguments against astrology in which Dofia 
Ana had trusted, details about the relations between King Henry of 
Castile and his sister Isabella, the poverty of the young couple 
Ferdinand and Isabella. By cutting out lines 2608-2615 the autor 
destroyed even the rime scheme of the remaining redondilla. But— 
be it said to the credit of the autor—he did at least not overlook the 
necessity of justifying Fernando’s marriage to “another woman,” 
after his pledge of Act I. 

A third scene was cut almost entirely (2769-2812), except for a 
redondilla (2765-2768) indicating the locale which remains un- 
changed from 2765 to the end of the play. King Juan of Aragon, in 
flight from the victorious forces of his rebellious son Carlos, Principe 
de Viana, comes to the village where Elvira, the mother of the 
King’s grandchild, is living. In the cuts to be described more than 
one autor may have had a hand, but since this cannot be definitely 
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determined we shall use the singular.” The autor had first decided 
to leave at least the topic of the scene intact: 


No sé si es bien atreuerme 
al fabor desta muger, 
porq(ue ] me puede vender. (2781-2783) 


He let lines 2781-2789 stand and later added three more lines (2790— 
2792) to those to be spoken on the stage. But he changed his mind 
and finally omitted the entire scene. The structure of the plot is 
in no way affected by the cut and the poetic value of the omitted 
verses is small. The argumentation is mostly supported by exempla 
of unhappy father-son relationships and of the trustworthiness of 
women. 

2. When Fernando and Nufio first come on the stage, both de 
noche, the autor found expendable 28 lines of Nufio’s humorous 
chatter (255-282), in which he labors the theme that women may 
have fama de donzellas but not always obras, plus 4 lines more toward 
the end of the scene (311-314), where the escudero makes a nasty 
remark about a woman whom he calls (305) a flor pasada. The 
total cut reduces a scene of 88 lines to 56. 

The other passage reduced in size concerns a relacién of 188 
lines (1457-1644) given by Nufio about the struggles of the Principe 
de Viana and the events in Castile. The first cut takes out 4 lines 
comparing the King of Aragon with David and Carlos with Absalom 
(1533-1536). The next three omissions contain the excisions re- 
quired by the censor (see above, p. 303). Since the first two occur 
in neighboring lines (1545-1548 and 1557-1560) the autor must 
have decided to include the intervening lines (1549-1556) in the cut, 
although, if left standing, they still would have made sense even 
with the censor’s cuts. The whole passage provides important 
information on Isabella’s position between the contending parties, 
yet their omission does not destroy the sequence of the narrative. 
The same may be said of the third of these omissions (1565-1576). 
In the last passage cut out (1633-1636), “‘the autor decided against 
so much praise for Ysabel . . .” (Greer). He changed line 1637 
“de mds donayre y buen gusto” to “de mds yngenio y mas brfo,” 
words taken from line 1633, evidently replacing the qualities less 
characteristic of Isabella with the more important ones. 


” See Greer, p. vi. 
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3. Four of the five short passages marked for omission are found 
in Act III. In Act I a décima (897-906) in a long speech of the King 
(886-956) elaborates on a sentiment expressed in the preceding 
strophe. We can understand the autor’s viewpoint when he did not 
find essential 22 lines (2058-2079) in which the ili-tempered Carlos 
rages against the “‘mentiras tan notables” of the fables, particularly 
those prevalent in emblems. The enemy is closing in on Carlos’ 
army and the autor may have found in Carlos’ words too strong a 
violation of verisimilitude under those circumstances. At any rate, 
the lines are not vital from the point of view of dramatic economy. 
The same is true for lines 2823-2832, a list of exempla of defeated 
kings and generals compared with the King’s own fate. Lines 
2427-2436: the King expresses his gratitude for his restored eye- 
sight, and his affection for Fernando. This cut is made unjudici- 
ously. The lines following it (2437-2439) are Fernando’s reply to 
the preceding speech by his father and, with the cut, would be left 
dangling. Besides, the King who had regained his lost sight by 
miracle (2368-2372), had had no opportunity yet to express his 
pious joy at God’s mercy. The last cut to be discussed concerns 
the offer of single combat by the two principal followers of King Juan 
and the Principe de Viana, El Conde de Beamonte and El Conde de 
Agramonte, in order to forestall the personal combat between 
Carlos and Fernando, which Carlos had proposed (2239-2246): 
Carlos’ answer 


ya no quiero poner en abentura 
la [sic; lo? ] que solo mi brazo me asegura; 
los campos se acometan. .. . (2257-2259) 


has meaning only if the preceding lines (2252-2256) are retained. 

A survey of the passages marked for omission indicates that the 
autor was motivated exclusively by expediency. What he wanted 
was a shorter but by no means more tightly constructed play, not 
even a more effective one. Passages of human warmth and poetic 
beauty were lost. In one case his cut destroyed the rime scheme 
(2608-2615) and in two coherence of context was affected (2427- 
2436 ; 2252-2256). 


III. Lorr’s Way or Composine 


In this section we shall analyze Lope’s additions to the already 
composed text. In most cases these verses were written on the 
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margin and their proper place in the text indicated by a line. We 
shall discuss only those passages in which the paleographic evidence 
leaves no doubt that the additions to the existing text were an after- 
thought." With one exception (567-575), the circumstances as 
described in each instance by the Greer edition do not allow us to 
pronounce judgment as to how long “after” a body of verse was 
composed the new “thought” occurred to Lope, i.e., whether the 
additions were made after the play had been written in its entirety 
or after the end of an act, scene or speech. 

One group of additions can be considered together under the 
heading of “‘clarification.’”” Through the verses added” Lope strives 
to have the audience understand as clearly as possible the develop- 
ment of the plot, a given situation, the stage setting, or just a point 
in an argument. 

1. Carlos, defeated by Fernando, comes before the King. 


Llegando a desdicha tanta, 
que ni a rey ni a padre puedo 
apelar de tu desgr[aci Ja, 
dame vn veneno, y con breue 
muerte, pues sé que te cansa 
mi vida, Fernando herede 

tus reynos, como tu gracia. 
La vista te ha buelto el cielo 
porq(ue ] viesses que te agrauia 
aquel hijo en quien pusiste 

tu amor y tus esperanzas. 

No por moberte lo digo. . . . 


This insertion can be explained as an intensification of Carlos’ pur- 
ported contrition with the end of moving his father, El piadoso 


" There are a few instances included in Greer’s Index (p. 150) under “‘Verses 
added: MS” in which Lope wrote lines in the lower right hand margin of the folio, 
in three cases at the verso of the page (1183-1185, 2333-2336, 2611-2612) and 
once at the recto (865-872). These lines are not likely to be additions in the 
sense established above. While it is not entirely impossible to see additions in 
these passages, we would have to assume in Lope a very loose way of writing, to 
do so. We prefer to believe that Lope, in the rush of his productive imagination, 
did not take time out to reach for a new sheet and once (865-872) he did not even 
want to turn the page. Lines 2611-2612 complete a redondilla. In the other 
instances, he wanted to finish the speech of a character (865-872, 2333-2336), and 
without lines 1183-1185 the romance would be faulty. 

The added verses appear in italics in this article. 
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aragonés, to pardon him. Undoubtedly, line 2399 is now better 
motivated. 

2. At the end of the dialog between Nufio and Dofia Ana, in 
which Fernando’s apparent breach of promise is justified, Lope 
deems it necessary to answer the question what will become of Ana, 
by adding a redondilla (2621-2624) in which she declares her inten- 
tion to seclude herself in a convent. 


St, pero decirle puedes 
que para desdichas graues 
ay sepulturas con llaues, 
que son sagradas paredes. 


3. The King and his entourage, pursuing the defeated Carlos, 
come upon a village scene in which a child is being baptized. They 
wonder about all the finery in such modest surroundings. 


1150 Nufio. Lieban a la yglessia vn nifio, 

y c4usame admiracién 
ver vn manteo tan rico 
entre tanto sayal pardo, 
que en tan pobres edificios 
no se texen pasamanos. 

Beamonte. jHabrdnle acaso trahido 
de la ciudad? 


Lines 1154-1155 repeat the figurative thought of the preceding two 
lines in a more concrete style. 

4. The irascible Carlos rages against the “mentiras tan no- 
tables” (2058) of fables and emblems concerning animals like cisne 
and pelicano and ends by shrugging his shoulders: “‘jCosas, en fin, 
de poetas!’’ Pedro defends fables. 


2070 Son para exenplos morales, 
cuya dotrina excelente 
es a los onbres mds facil. 
All4, en el tfiem ]po de Ysopo, 
hablauan los animales. 

2075 Carlos. Y agora tanbién, don Pedro.“ 


%T follow the punctuation of the Ac. Ed., taking the line to be a sarcastie 
remark about his (Lope’s) own times, similar to lines 1379-1382. 
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The inserted lines clarify the idea of “exenplos morales.” Lope 
may, furthermore, have wished to avoid the rime morales-animales 
in a romance passage. 

5. Nufio defends Fernando’s marriage to Isabella before Fer- 
nando’s erstwhile love, Dofia Ana. 


Dize que el casarse fué 
2530 forzoso, y no es marauilla, 
para ser rey de Castilla 
y que disculpado esté. 
Tt misma, aungq[ue ] estés zelosa, 
lo juegards ; fuera desto 
dize que Henrique se ha puesto 
en perseguir a su esposa, 
tanto que andan fugitiuos 
y que tan pobres estan 
que son reyes como Adan, 
2540 que reynan en cueros viuos. 


“Before the verses 2533-2537 were added in the right margin .. . , 
verse 2532, an entirely deleted verse, and verse 2538, read sequenti- 
ally as follows: q en ti disculpado este / deje q andan fugitiuos / por q 
tan pobres estan” (Greer’s note). Lope must have felt that flight 
and poverty of Fernando and Isabella needed to be motivated by the 
persecution Isabella suffered at the hands of her brother King 
Enrique IV. 

A second and larger group of additions can be called stylistic 
elaborations. Lope develops suggestions to be found in the verses 
immediately preceding the interpolation. The elaboration may be 
imaginative, building up an image or—in a more cerebral fashion—a 
conceit germinating from a word or thought contained in the lines 
preceding the interpolation. Elaboration may also assume the 
form of display of learning (in the broadest sense of the term). 
Here Lope increases the effect of a statement by exempla from secular 
and biblical history. Both subgroups serve the purpose of intensi- 
fication (encarecimiento), which may be either emotional (imagery) 
or rational (conceit, learning) or a combination of both elements. 

6. I find only one clear-cut example of imagery among the 
added verses. It occurs in Act I when Carlos’ impetuous rashness 
is established. 
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{Nunca habéis visto correr 
. vn cauallo que, ligero, 
no respetando el azero, 
passar furioso porfia 
entre desnudas espadas 
y que pareze, al passar, 
que se las quiere quitar 
con las manos leuantadas? 
Pues tal pienso agora ser. 


The added redondilla translates the emotional content of furioso 
(132) into plastic visibility with a definite note of baroque hyperbole. 
The horse held a particular fascination of dignity and grandeur for 
Renaissance art (Colleoni statue) and of furor and impetus for the 
Baroque (Titian’s Charles V and Velazquez’s Philip IV and Oli- 
vares). The addition is in keeping with Carlos’ hybris and blind 
rage. 

7. Beamonte suggests the King take Carlos’ infant son as a 
hostage. 


Haga V[uest ] ra Magestad 
cuenta que con este anillo 
tiene a Carlos en el dedo, 

sin que pueda, fugitiuo, 
rebelarse contra él. 

Haga prenda en este nifi[o ] 
alma del pringipe, y crea 
que el pensamiento atreuido 
de reynar tiene en prisién. 


Line 1203 “was originally followed by: prenda agora (?) en este 
Nifio (entirely deleted) before the addition of verses 1204—1208” 
(Greer’s note). The conceptual potentialities of the word prenda 
(1208) released the anillo image, with its double implication of 
‘indissolubly tied to a beloved person’ and ‘fettered’ (ring of a chain). 
Imagery and conceit, sentimental emotion and intellectualistic 
cleverness are combined in the added lines. 

8. A similar situation prevails in the next passage. Lope deleted 
some lines but used them partially in a new enlarged version. Elvira 
tells of her affair with Carlos. 
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Final Version Deleted Version 

Papeles, passos, porfias, 

tres enemigos del alma, 

tres contrarios de la onra, 

tres traydoras de la fama, 

rindiéronme asta las 
rexas, 

donde de noche le hab- 
laua ; 

que de ordinario por 
yerros 

comienzan n[uest jras des- 


mucho pueden con nosotras 


las noches y las ventanas 


y las noches, porg[ue] 
callan. 


En fin, Laurencia, las de... serqlas vnas 
vnas 


cubren mezor lo que passa, cubren mexor lo q pasan [sic ] 
y, con su exenplo, las y las otras 
otras 


agercan mds las palabras. 
Finalmente no falté 

alguna de mis criadas 

que abrié vna noche la puerta. 


We are dealing here with a change brought about by a conceit which 
flashed in Lope’s mind after he had written the word otras of the 
now deleted lines. In the new version, the dramatist uses verbatim 
the first two lines of the old one, elaborating their content in syn- 
tactical and conceptual parallelism (571-572), the new lines being 
arranged in chiastic position in reference to line 570. Lope added 
further lustre to the passage by inserting the general statement 
about the topos: yerros por amores (567-568) so that the following 
lines (569-575) now serve as an illustration of the topos. 
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This reconstruction of the sequence of Lope’s creative process is 
of course purely hypothetical. However, it seems stylistically and 
psychologically more plausible to assume that the word-pair noche- 
ventana was frought with stylistic potentialities—just as furioso in 
the passage 133-136 released a plastic image in Lope’s mind—than 
to posit that the generalization yerros por amores (567-568) was 
Lope’s primary concern and led to the insertion of the conceit in 
lines 571-572. 

9. The witty antithetical conceit falia-sobra (591-592) is the 
obvious core of the added lines in the following passage which occurs 
in the same relacién given by Elvira. 


585 Pues viéndome en ocasién 
que mi amorosa desgr[aci Ja 
ya querfa descubrirse 
con esto que llaman faltas, 
que nunca con mds razén 
aqueste nonbre le llaman, 
st lo que en el cuerpo sobra 
descubre el onor que falta, 
dixe al pringipe el peligro. . . . 


According to Greer, line 588, as it now stands, is the replacement of 
a “deleted verse, which is all but illegible:qg...ep... 8 vezes 
. . . Ua.” But suppose Greer misinterpreted the tachadura (if 
only slightly), reading. . . eand. . . Wa where Lope had originally 
written ...o and... lta we could reconstruct the following 
octosyllable which makes sense: que esto pocas vezes falta. Esto 
would refer to descubrirse. And then the workings of Lope’s mind 
would become intelligible. The ordinary use of the verb faltar sug- 
gested to Lope the pun on falia-yerro and with it the antithesis 
sobra-falta, a pun which must have delighted his audience. 

The two following insertions represent satirical digs, one at a 
historical character, the other at contemporary literary life. 

10. The first aims at the well known liviandad of Queen Juana 
of Portugal, second wife of Henry IV of Castile. In the Agreement 
of Toros de Guisando the recognition of Juana’s daughter La 
Beltraneja as legitimate heir to the throne of Castile was withdrawn 
(1545-1550). 
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Juran pringesa a Ysabel 
de Castilla, hermosa ynfanta, 
y para que no aya estorbo, 
a la reyna dofia Juana 
prendieron, y el arcobispo 
de Seuilla queda en guarda; 
lo que de esto sucedié 
no me toca, pero basta 
decir que la casta reyna 

1560 dexé de su nonbre casta.“ 


As we have seen, the censor objected to these added lines, because 
they reflect upon a Castilian queen and also, we believe, the lines 
are inserted in such a place and worded in such a manner that they 
may be interpreted as casting aspersion upon a dignitary of the 
Church, whose good name was, however, according to history, not 
put in jeopardy by the lighthearted Queen. 

11. The dialog between Fernando and Ana is serious in tone. 
Fernando is speaking of la mudanza del tiempo. Without any ap- 
parent motivation there is dragged in by the hair a redondilla in 
which he pokes fun at contemporary literary pundits. 


bien sé... 

1375 que donde muros se vian 
oy se miran soledades, 
y que no estén mil ciudades 
en el lugar que solfan ; 

y bien sé de sus effetos 
que pudo en breues instantes 
hazer que mil inorantes 
nos pareciesen discretos. 

Poderoso el t{iemp Jo es; 
muros y getros perdonen; 

1385 que no sin causa le ponen 
alas en manos y pies. 


The word which provided the cue is soledades (1376) and the in- 
serted lines are intended as a satirical barb at Gongora’s Soledades 
and the followers of its style.'® 


4 Because the Queen’s daughter Juana la Beltraneja, by virtue of the oath 
of allegiance to Isabel, was now considered illegitimate. Cf. Covarrubias, s.v. 
casto: “Las mugeres que guardan lealtad a sus maridos se llaman castas.” 

16 Similar ideas are expressed by Lope in his Respuesta . . . a un papel que 
escribié un sefior de estos reinos en razén de la nueva poesia, in BAE, XXXVIII, 
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The next three passages to be discussed can be brought under 
the heading of learned elaborations in the sense that knowledge, 
not necessarily profound, of biblical and secular history is brought 
into play. Note that the motivation of the interpolation in the 
first two cases is similar to the process just observed. 

12. The name Jacob (2360) suggests Esau (2362) in the speech 
with which the recently blinded King receives the victorious Fer- 
nando. 


jAy, Dios! jQuién pudiera verte! 
Déxame tentar tu cara 
y tus manos, que no eres 
2360 Jacob que a su padre engafia; 
que aunque tube voluntad 
a Esau, saliéme cara; 
que tt merezes mexor 
mi bendigién y mi gr[acit ja. 
2365 Notable, Fernando, vienes 
rey de Castilla. ... 


13. The words muger (525) and gouernaua (526) prompt Lope to 
generalize about gouterno de muger (527-530) : 


Ya con la ausengia del rey 

520 el pringipe de Viana . . . 

comenzé a mostrar los brios 

a psar [sic ] de su madrasta, 
525 segunda muger del rey, 

que este reyno gouernaua; 

que gouierno de muger 

en las historias humana([s], 

aung[ue] no quieran los onbres, 
530 y en las diuinas se alaba. 

No sé si el rey acerté. .. . 


138b: “. . . a muchos ha Ilevado la novedad a este género de poesia, y no se han 
engafiado, pues en el estilo antiguo en su vida llegaron a ser poetas, y en el moderno 
lo son el mismo dia” (quoted by Karl Vossler, Lope und sein Zeitalter [Munich, 
1932], p. 100 and by Miguel Romera-Navarro, “Defensa de la pureza del estilo 
poético,” in La preceptiva dramdtica de Lope de Vega y otros ensayos sobre el Féniz 
[Madrid, 1935], p. 172). Sebastidn de Nieva Calvo, in the Prélogo of his poema 
sacro La mejor muger, madre y virgen (Madrid, 1625), remarks about culto style 
“que bien pudiera usar dél para encubrir mis ignorancias, pues en tal idioma 
menos la entendieran” (quoted by Romera-Navarro, op. cit., p. 244, note 2). 
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14. In the dialog between the King and Elvira, as the former, 
beaten in battle by his son, seeks refuge at her home, the historical 
exempla are ornamentally accumulated in the inserted décima, 
heightening the pathos of the King’s grief and lending the dignity 
of historical perspective to his distress. 


Huyendo de la crueldad 
2820 de Carlos, vengo al sagrado 

de tu cassa, derribado 

de mi trono y magestad ; 
que si vino Valeriano 

a los pies del rey Sapor 

y Belisario al rigor 

del yngrato Justiniano ; 

si el primer César romano, 

si el espafiol, si el francés, 

si Anibal cartaginés 

a tal fortuna llegé 

ninguno de ellos se vid 

de vn hijo ingrato a los pies. 
No sé si he sido discreto 

en venir... . 


15. Conversely, in accordance with the antithetical viewpoint of 
“inflation” and “deflation” permeating the comedia, Nufio, the 
escudero who is also sometimes gracioso, with romantic irony ‘‘de- 
bunks” his own comparison of the battle of Aybar fought between 
father and son by citing similar events in Roman history. 


1465 Puso el rey el suyo [1.e. ejército ] enfrente 
y al son de tronpas y caxas 
parezen Pompeyo y César 
en los campos de Farsalia, 
aunque] aquellos dos refitan 
por la magestad romana 
y aqui vn hijo con su pladr Je 
por solo un girén de Espafia. 
Allf hermanos, alli amigos 
sacan tanbién las espadas. . . . 


We are now going to study a group of four insertions which are 
motivated by the exigencies of versification and characterization. 
16. Act I originally had only 907 lines as against 1008 in the 
final version. After line 885 (dame tu mano a bessar) “the King 
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replied with three verses and left con su gente, whereupon the act 
ended much as it does now beginning with verse 993” (Greer’s 
note). The three replaced lines are 


Rey yo te perdono y te ruego 
q te enmiendes hijo mio 
con q en libertad te dexo. Vase con su gente. 


The rubric indicating the end of Act I was then drawn on folio L5v. 
But Lope decided to lengthen the act by ten décima strophes (887-986) 
plus eight lines of romance, linking the décima passage with the 
final romance lines closing the act, already written. In doing so he 
used two more folios for the added passage. In the original form 
the King pardons his son much too abruptly (see lines quoted above). 
In the expanded version the King remonstrates paternally with his 
son who, in turn, compares the King’s pardon to the lenience of God 
and gives his word de ser hijo obediente. Yet, after the King has left 
the stage, in both the old and the improved form, Carlos cynically 
expresses his intention to renew his attempts to secure his father’s 
crown for himself at the first opportunity. The inserted passage, 
then, brings the act to its required length of ca. 1000 lines and 
improves upon the verosimilitude of the action by underscoring 
the villainy of the faithless Principe de Viana. It should also be 
mentioned that by the insertion of the décimas a balanced distribu- 
tion of this meter over the whole play is achieved. There are now 
two décima passages to each act. The meter itself is properly chosen 
here: what the King has to say are quejas, and décimas are the ade- 
quate meter for them, as Lope says in the often quoted passage of 
El arte nuevo. 

17. In a dialog between Nufio and the King Lope changed three 
redondillas to décimas. He added lines 779-780, 


que después no ay voluntad 
que disculpe tanto error, 


and lines 789-790, 


dile, Nufio, que me ves 
opuesto al encuentro fuerte. 


These two interpolations do not contribute anything substantial to 
the preceding lines either in content or style. The third pair of 
verses (799-800) is actually interrupting the even flow of thought. 
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que si me castiga Dios 
y de mis culpas se acuerda, 
mas bale que el vno pierda 
que no abenturar los dos; 
pero yo confio en vos 
de que vitorioso quedo. 
Dos ojos son; mas sin miedo 
a perder vno entraré; 
que con vno ver podré, 
pero sin los dos no puedo. Entrese. 


The two lines, in the midst of a conversation with Nufio, are ad- 
dressed to his entourage. What induced Lope to change redondillas 
to décimas, or, expressed differently, to extend the décima passage? 
Lope saw that the mood of lines 775-804 is stiil the same: the King’s 
grief over the flagrant disobedience of his son. The change in topic 
and mood occurs after the exit of the King, when Nufio reports 
(805-840) the battle and the capture of Carlos for the benefit of the 
audience. This passage effectively illustrates the function of 
metrical variation in the comedia. Unity of mood requires unity 
of meter. 

18. Carlos proposes single combat to Fernando to decide the 
issue. The closing octava real of his speech (2199-2246) reads: 


ta y yo podemos abreuiar la guerra 
2240 con hazerla los dos en campo armados; 
muestra el balor que y[a tu Jpecho encierra, 
de los brauos leones heredados; 
quede por vno de los dos la tierra 
donde tan mal estamos aloxados, 
2245 y sea rey quien vitorioso quede; 
que sienpre bale mds él que mds puede. 


Although it is true that the two added lines give finality and effec- 
tiveness to the speech and are much more felicitous than in the 
preceding cases, Lope’s primary motive must have been to complete 
the octava real. The interesting fact remains. Lope had caught 
himself napping; he had simply forgotten that he was writing 
octavas reales.'* 


Our study has confirmed the prevailing opinion about the un- 


16 As it is to be expected, there are a number of instances that do not yield to 
classification. The only interest they afford lies precisely in the fact that the 
lines were added for no easily discernible reason. Redondillas 1121-1124 seem 
merely to elaborate, but without adding to clarity, what the same speaker had 
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reliability of the Academy Edition as a critical text. In the case of 
El piadoso aragonés, Menéndez Pelayo did not follow his own edito- 
rial policy, but relied upon the text provided by a scribe who copied 
from the autograph what he could read and accepted or rejected at 
his whim the excisions of censor and autor. Furthermore, we ob- 
served in detail the handling of an original text on the part of an 
autor. He trimmed the play of about ten per cent of its lines in the 
interest of a streamlined performance. The cutting, heavily con- 
centrated in Act III, left the main plot substantially intact, but 
reduced the subplot to its bare outlines. He cut out what he must 
have considered excess “versiage’”’ suppressing one passage of 
poetic beauty, violating rime scheme and coherence of context in 
others. Finally, we analyzed Lope’s additions to the text, his after- 
thoughts, and found that they were due to the exigencies of clari- 
fication, stylistic elaboration, and versification. Only in one case 
(567-575) there is evidence that Lope stopped abruptly in the 
midst of writing in order to elaborate and improve upon a conceit 
just written. All other instances show a writer who reads over a 
passage composed some (unspecifiable) time before and develops it 
further, motivated by a variety of reasons. Some of these additions 
must be the result of reflection upon the dramatic structure, others 
are the product of subsequent inspiration, released when Lope was 
re-reading what he had written before.” They show Lope as a 
careful composer. El piadoso aragonés does not seem to be one of 
those twenty-four hour plays. 


ARNOLD G. REICHENBERGER 
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said in the preceding redondilla. In Nufio’s relacién about the events in Castile 
four romance lines are inserted (1573-1576) which mention one more fact about 
Isabel’s vicissitudes, her flight to Avila. He speaks about 

Auila, siempre leal 

y otra baliente Numancia. 
Was Lope prompted by a reason unknown to us, perhaps a performance in Avila 
to put in a “plug” for Avila? The redondilla 2573-2576 is not a very felicitous 
interpolation. The last two lines are a repetition of the last two lines of the pre- 
ceding redondilla and the first two lines apply the general statement of lines 
2569-2572 to Nufio’s person. 

™ The autograph of El sembrar en buena tierra, for instance, “has numerous 

changes in Lope’s hand, deletions and additions made, not in a final revision but, 
as the corrections show, at the moment of composing’”’ (Lope de Vega, Hi sembrar 
en buena tierra, ed. William L. Fichter [New York, 1944], p. 2). There are no 
verses added by Lope’s hand at all in the MS of El cardenal de Belén (see Lope de 
Vega, El cardenal de Belén, ed. T. Earle Hamilton [Lubbock, Texas, 1948], p. 6). 





THE VERBAL CATEGORIES OF JUDEO-SPANISH (II) 


(Conclusion) 

4. Voice 

The archcategory of voice is the linguistic expression of the rela- 
tionship between the action and its required modifier. Three types 
of relationship can be established on the basis of an interlocking 
system of sentence structure and verb form. There is a definite 
connection between the two forms of the Judeo-Spanish verb, 
active and passive (their contrast being that the active is simple [or 
compounded with haber or tener] and the passive compounded 
[with ser or estar] or affixed), and the three types of sentence 
structure, determined by the three classes of the required modifier : 
the object, the predicative, and the no-modifier (the required ab- 
sence of a modifier). The resulting patterns are the following: A 
verb that is used in the active with an object (i.e., a transitive verb) 
may have either active or passive form and may conveniently be 
termed a TWO-VOICE VERB (4.1). A verb that requires a no-modifier 
(i.e., an intransitive verb) has only the active form and is called a 
ONE-VOICE VERB (4.2). A verb that requires a predicative (i.e., a 
copulative verb) is irrelevant as to voice and is called a No-voIcEe 
VERB (4.3): it has lost the voice contrast since its form can be inter- 
preted as either simple, like the active, or compound, like the pas- 
sive, and since it shares with the active postposition of the modifier 
and with the passive, agreement. 


4.1. Two-vorce verBs. Transitive verbs may appear in the 
active or passive. For example, the sentence: Mi iziko fué lavado 
por la sierva. [‘My little boy was washed by the servant.’] is 
equivalent to La sierva lo lavé a mi iziko. There are two forms of 
the passive: either THE COMPOUND EXPRESSION (4.11) or THE EX- 
PRESSION WITH THE AFFIx se (4.12). The affix passive is usually 
not used when the actor of the corresponding active form (which 
becomes the agent in the passive) has the meaning ‘individual,’ and 
when the object of the corresponding active form (which becomes 
the actor in the passive) has the meaning ‘animate.’ 
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4.11. THE compounp passive. The participle is compounded 
either with the auxiliary ser or the auxiliary estar. In the preterite, 
the selection of the auxiliary expresses the contrast of the sub- 
categories absolute aspect vs. relative aspect (2.121 vs. 2.221). 
Except in certain set phrases, the present of ser plus participle is 
not alivingform. In the passive form, the actor of the active form 
may be expressed or unexpressed. 

Mirame, ya esté mui bueno lavado. [‘Look at me, I’m all 
washed.’]| Oye, ven, la komida ya esté eda. (‘Come on, dinner 
is ready.’]| Lamasd.. . sta fecasin levadura. [‘The matzos is 
made without yeast.’] (bar 150).| Esta kirlé esté frawada de 
fierro. [‘This synagogue is built of steel.’]| Bendiéo sea el 
patr6én del mundo. [‘Blessed be the Lord of the world.’] (wagor 
92).| Kerfa ke fuera kastigado este mazalbaSo, i fué kastigado. 
(‘I wanted that dirty so-and-so to be punished, and he was pun- 
ished.’]| Mi iziko fué lavado por la sierva. [‘My little boy was 
washed by the servant.’]| El ermano de Moié fué matado por un 
alefiari. [‘Moe’s brother was killed by a gangster.’ ] 


4.12. THe AFFIX PASSIVE. 


Luz uzus... st puedin trukar? [‘Customs... can they 
be changed?’ (bar 150).| Kudntas sukds si fazin? [‘How many 
tabernacles are being built?’ ] (bar 149).| En kaza ai riziko ke se 
puedem perder. [‘At home there is a chance that they may be 
lost.’] (let 1).| En AbaSo Turak se venden karne, fruta y todo 
modo de koza. [‘In Abasho Turak, meat, fruit, and all kinds of 
things are sold.’ | 


4.2. ONE-VOICE VERBS. 


Un azniko kayé al pogo. [‘A little donkey fell in the well.’ ] 
(sim 658).| Akf no amore il mestru. [‘The master doesn’t live 
here.’ | (lur 343).| Yo me kat en el buz la semana pasada. [I fell 
on the ice last week.’}]| Luna ivaavenir oy amuestrakaza. [‘Luna 
was going to come to our house today.’ | 


4.3. No-vVOICE VERBS. 


Kén ez mi padri? [‘Who is my father?’] (lur 359).| Mi 
ermano ez avokato. [‘My brother is alawyer.’]| T vaz a kidar 
kayadu. [‘You’re going to keep quiet.’] (lur 347).| Tu madre 
sta bive. (‘Your mother is alive.’] (lur 359).| Yo kidé prifiade. 
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[‘I became pregnant.’] (lur 360).| Estus son lus tiruz di la kalé. 
(‘These are the cannons of the fort.’] (lur 355).| Las palavres 

. son gustes. [‘The words... are correct.”] (lur 355).| 
Estes pardz no som mfes. [‘This money isn’t mine.’] (lur 344). 


4.4. NeurraizaTion. There are two types of neutralization: 
NEUTRALIZATION OF THE CONTRAST BETWEEN ACTIVE AND PASSIVE 
voice (4.41) and NEUTRALIZATION OF THE CONTRAST BETWEEN 
PASSIVE AUXILIARY AND COPULATIVE (4.42). 


4.41. N®BUTRALIZATION OF THE CONTRAST BETWEEN ACTIVE AND 
PASSIVE VOICE. There are two allosemes se: one is the passive 
formant (4.12), and the other indicates absence of actor (5.622). 
In many cases of the type: Se vende la ropa (‘The clothing is sold.’ ] 
the modifier, la ropa, may be interpreted as object or actor, and, 
accordingly, the structure is either active or passive. 

Este ilo no se puede uzar mds. [‘This thread can’t be used 
any more.’|| Si si vendi este rope prestu .. . [‘If this clothing 
is sold soon . . .’] (lur 407).| S’intiendi ki ti soz loke. [‘One 
can see that you’re crazy.’ | (lur 394).| Agora se ve ke este ez loko 
éarpeado. [‘Now one can see that he’s as crazy as a loon.’ ] | 
Se ve ke ez werko éste. [‘You can see this fellow is a devil.’] | 
Si kerte ki vinierez manku dil pezu di lu kue tinfes. [‘You should 
have weighed less than you did.’] (lur 350).| T’akordas... i 
kuando st ’nsindia el kandil, s’impisava a kantar il kidGS. [‘You 
remember, . . . and when they’d light the candle, they’d start to 
sing the kiddush.’ | (bar 149). 


4.42. NEUTRALIZATION OF THE CONTRAST BETWEEN PASSIVE AUXILI- 
ARY AND COPULATIVE. The passive may consist of the pattern 
auxiliary estar plus participle (4.11). The copulative may consist 
of the r«-voice verb estar plus predicative (4.3). In certain cases, 
the contrast between the participle in the passive and the predica- 
tive in the copulative expression is neutralized. 

Estavan loz o%os ufladoz de yorar. (‘His eyes were swollen from 
crying.’ | (wagor 100).| El padre estava asentado en la puerta. 
[‘The father was seated ‘in the doorway.’] (wagor 88).| Esta iza 
esid mui kansada de lavorar tanto. [‘This girl is very tired from 
working so much.’]| Kuando vine yo, estava eéada em baiso. 
(‘When I came, she was lying on the floor.’ ] 
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5. Agreement 


The archcategory of agreement is the linguistic expression of the 
relationship between action and actor. Six features of the (ex- 
pressed or unexpressed) actor may be expressed in the action, 
namely, PERSON (5.1), NUMBER (5.2), GENDER (5.3), RELATION 
(5.4), case (5.5), and PRESENCE OF ACTOR (5.6). 


5.1. Psrson. There are three subclasses of the category person 
in Judeo-Spanish: PERSON SPEAKING (5.11), PERSON SPOKEN TO 
(5.12), and PERSON SPOKEN OF (5.13). Three (potential) forms of 
the actor are coordinated to these three meanings of the actor: 
person speaking appears in the form of a pronoun, usually not ac- 
companied by an appositive; person spoken to appears in the 
form of a pronoun with a potential appositive; person spoken of 
appears in the form of a pronoun oranoun. There is not a one-to- 
one correspondence in Judeo-Spanish between the three meanings 
of the actor (person speaking, person spoken to, and person spoken 
of) and the three forms of the verb (first, second, and third persons). 


5.11. Person spEAKING. The person speaking appears in two 
forms which differ as to number (5.2). 

Yo tengo munéo ké azer. [‘I have a lot todo.’]| Yono tengo 
visto kualunke koza. [‘I haven’t seen anything.’]| Yo so provi 

. itGsozrike. [‘ITam poor. . . and you are rich.’ ] (lur 370).| 
Td soz mirkader i yo so mirkader. [‘You’re a merchant and I’m a 
merchant.’ | (lur 360).| Yo li yivt um patu. [‘I brought him a 
duck.’ (lur 365).| Mozotroz nasimoz en Izmir. [‘We were born 
in Izmir.’]| Muzotroz, d’ondi savemos kudntu vali? [‘How do 
we know how much it’s worth?’ ] (lur 397).| Agore i ti i yo somuz 
rikus. [‘Now both you and I are rich.’] (lur 360).| Ni ta ni yo 
no savemoz lo ke stamoz aziendo. [‘Neither you nor I know what 
we're doing.’]| Agore aki stamuz yoi td yil Dié. [‘Here we are 
now, you and I and God.’ | (lur 402). 


5.12. Person sPOKEN TO. The person spoken to may be ex- 
pressed by the FORM OF THE SECOND PERSON (5,121) or by the ror 
OF THE THIRD PERSON (5.122). 


5.121. Form OF THE SECOND PERSON. The person spoken to ap- 
pears, in the second person, in two forms, singular or plural; this 
contrast in form corresponds either to a contrast in meaning as to 
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number (5.2) or to a contrast in meaning as to relation (5.4). In 
other words, the form second person singular (i) has the meaning 
ONE-PERSON-SPOKEN-TO-FAMILIARLY ; the form second person plural 
(ii) has two meanings: ONE-PERSON-SPOKEN-TO-POLITELY(a) or 
MORE-THAN-ONE-PERSON-SPOKEN-TO-FAMILIARLY (b). 


(i) The form is second person singular. 


Td soz loke! [‘You’re crazy!’] (lur 393).| Imprimeru td ti 
vaz a yir a Stambol. [‘First you’re going to go to Istanbul.’] 
(lur 399).| Mi diSerun ki ti intiendiz di kavayus. [‘“They told 
me you know about horses.’] (lur 399).| Sultana, ké azes ti por 
aki? [‘Sultana, what are you doing around here?’]| Menahem, 
ti ké kerez de mi vida? [‘Menahem, what do you want from me 
(“from my life’’)?’] 


















(ii) The form is second person plural. 
(a) One-person-spoken-to-politely. 


Ki kantiga kerés, sifior? [‘What song do you want, sir?’] 
(wagor 67).| Ké me buéskdé, sifior? [‘Why are you looking for me, 
sir?’]| Sifior, de 4nde vints? [‘Sir, where do you come from?’ | | 
Sifior, k6mo voz agradé la komida? Kerés otra koza? ([‘Sir, how 
did you like the meal? Do you want something else?’ | 






(b) More-than-one-person-spoken-to-familiarly. 





S’arravié kun toduz luz dos i liz di’u, ‘Vuzotruz vints aki a la 
gustisie pur gugarvus kum muzotruz.’ [‘He got angry with both of 
them and said to them, “You come here to the court of justice to 











make fools of us.’”’’] (lur 349).| Liz di8u . . . ‘Ké lu kiré matar?’ 
[‘He said to them, . . . “Why do you want to kill him?” ’] (lur 
365).| Yamé a las fizikes i liz didu, ‘Vint.’ (‘He called his daugh- 
ters and said to them, “Come.”’] (lur 368).| Didu ... a luz 
amigus . . . ‘Ki mi disé¥ vuzotruz a mi favlar.’ [‘Hesaid . . . to 
his friends . . . ‘Let me do the talking.” ’] (lur 397). 


5.122. Form OF THE THIRD PERSON. Cf. 5.421. 





Marido, kere komer agora? [‘Husband, do you want to eat 
now?’]| Goya, nde va ir eya mafiana? [‘Joya, where are you 
going to go tomorrow?’]| Sefiora tfa, kudlo kere komer eya? 
[‘Aunt, what do you want to eat?’]| Mi sefior, akf sta ondi mi 
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padri. [‘Sir, you are here in my father’s house.’] (bar 145).| 
Sefior haham, d’dnde viene 61? —Vine d’Istanbul. [‘Rabbi, 
where are you from? —TI’m from Istanbul.’]| El es istambulf 
; non ai . . . enel mundoparaél. [‘You are from Istanbul 
. . . there’s nothing . . . in the world good enough for you.’ ] 
(wagor 72). 


5.13. PERSON SPOKEN OF. The person spoken of appears in two 
forms, which differ as to number (5.2). 

Tu madri sfa bive. [‘Your mother is alive.’] (lur 359).|  Ké 
kere este mazalbaSo? [‘What does this dirty so-and-so want?’ ] | 
Eya ez una hanum ermoza. [‘She is a beautiful woman.’]| Pur 
sien lires, si un ombri keri. [‘For one hundred lire, if you want it.” ] 
(lur 363).| Istds siguru ki ti parié eye? [‘Are you sure that she is 
your mother?’] (lur 403).| Estes pardz no som mfes. [‘This 
money isn’t mine.’ ] (lur 344).| Ké6 buskan estoz ombres por ak{? 
(‘What are these men doing around here?’]| Sultana i Luna son 
ermanas. [‘Sultana and Luna are sisters.’]| Eyus son rei dil 
mundu interu. [‘They’re on top of the world.’] (lur 388).| Eyos 
se fueron a Salonik de ke eran tikos. [“They went to Salonika when 
they were young.’ | 


5.2. Numper. The category number indicates that the actor is 
either SINGULAR (5.21) or PLURAL (5.22). 


5.21. THE ACTOR Is SINGULAR. The actor as singular is expressed 
either by a verb form in the singular (i) or by a verb form in the 
plural (ii). This latter use of a plural form to express singular 
meaning is restricted to the category person-spoken-to-politely. 


(i) The verb form is in the singular. 


Ké ganu yo ki so riko? [‘What do I get out of being rich?’] 
(lur 361).| Yo vengo de un kazaliko de Izmir. [‘I come from a 
little suburb of Izmir.’]| Luna, vaz a estar mafiana en kaza? 
[‘Luna, are you going to be home tomorrow?’]| El ya sta halis 
um Bohor. [‘He is a downright fool.’]| Si Pepe te eskrive.. . 
[‘If Pepe writes you . . .”] (let 1).| Il brasu dil rey ez mui longu. 
(‘The arm of the king is very long.’ ] (lur 359). 


(ii) The verb form is in the plural. 
Examples listed in 5.121 (ii) (a). 
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5.22. TH® ACTOR IS PLURAL. 


Muzotroz moz vamoz a morir de ambre. [‘We are going to die 
of hunger.’]| Yamé a lus fizus i liz didu, ‘Vaé a tupar sieti kiblis.’ 
[‘He called his sons and said to them, “You'll find seven barrels.” ’] 
(lur 352).| Ké6musiyamen? [‘What are their names?’ ] (lur 355).| 
Ké saven eyoz d’estas kozas? [‘What do they know about these 
things?’]| Kuando vino él, ya estdvamoz ecados. [‘When he 
came we were already in bed.’]| Laz borrekaz ya esidn edas. 
[ ‘The patties are ready.’]| Mira komo loz izikos kedaron kayados. 
[‘See how quiet the children have become.’ ] 


5.3. Genper. Gender is expressed by the non-finite elements of 


compound forms; the actor is either MASCULINE (5.31) or FEMININE 
(5.32). 


5.31. 


Yo ya sto matadu. [‘I’m dead.’] (lur 403).| Tomf el éurap i 
estava roto. [‘I picked up the sock and it was torn.’]| Mfralo al 
éikitiko komo est4 sentado, komo um paSdé. [‘Look at the way the 
little fellow is seated, just like a pasha.’]| Bendiéo sea el patrén del 
mundo. [‘Blessed be the Lord of the world.’] (wagor 92).| Lu 
istave mirandu kun un o2u si istave aburakadu. (‘He was looking 
at it with one eye to see whether there was a hole in it.’ ] (lur 365). 





MASCULINE. 


5.32. Feminine. 


La komida ya esté eda. [“The meal is ready.’]| Eya, ke stava 
ambezadaair ... [‘She, who was used to going . . .”] (bar 147).| 
Mira komo se ked6 Sazbona edada. [‘See how Sazbona is still 
stretched out.’]| Ké6mo se ked6 esta muzZer kazada kon este bovo? 
(‘How did this woman ever marry that fool?’]| Muzer... té 
miresiz matade. [‘Wife . . . you deserve to be killed.’] (lur 395).| 
Bendiéa muestra lé ki muz dié luz muadinis. [‘Praised be our law 
that has given us the holy days.’ ] (bar 149). 


5.4. Rextation. The category of relation expresses in the verb the 
social relationship between the actor and the speaker. The actor is 
the person spoken to. The relationship may be either FAMILIAR 
(5.41) or potiTe (5.42). 


















“ 


Ol 
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5.41. Famiuiariry. The category familiarity is expressed by the 
verb form second person. 

TG vaz a ser mi muzer. [‘You’re going to be my wife.’ ] (bar 
144).| Ti devis tiner devde. [‘You must be in debt.’] (lur 361).| 
Tu no savez lo ke staz aziendo, mi izo. [‘You don’t know what 
you’re doing, my son.’]| Kékeres tide mialma? [‘What do you 
want from me (“from my soul’”’)?’]| Lez didu, ‘Vozotruz lo vas a 
kitar loko a tu padre.’ [‘He said to them, ‘You’re going to drive 
your father crazy.”’]| Lez didu, ‘Kero ke volo komds todo.’ 
(‘He said to them, “I want you toeatitall.”’]| Istave... kun 
estuz amigus. ‘Savés ki il kavayu ki urdinf ya mi lu truSerun?’ 
[‘He was ... with his friends. “Do you know that they’ve 
brought me the horse I ordered?” ’] (lur 397).| Istave . . . kun 
estuz amigus .. . ‘Keru ki vuzotruz lu prisiés.’ [‘He was with 
these friends . . . “I want you to appraise it.”’’ ] (lur 397). 


5.42. Pourreness. The category of politeness is expressed in two 
patterns: either through THE PERSON OF THE VERB FORM (5.421) or 
THE NUMBER OF THE VERB FORM (5.422). 


5.421. PoLITENESS IS EXPRESSED BY THE PERSON OF THE VERB 
FoRM. In contrast to the verb form second person, which expresses 
the category of familiarity, the verb form third person expresses the 
category of politeness. 

Examples listed in 5.122. 


5.422. PoLITENESS IS EXPRESSED BY THE NUMBER OF THE VERB 
FoRM. In contrast to the verb form second singular, which ex- 
presses the category of familiarity (5.121 [i ]), the verb form second 
plural expresses (in addition, of course, to familiarity in the plural) 
the category of politeness in the singular. 

Examples listed in 5.121 (ii) (a). 


5.5. Case. The command form indicates that the actor is an 
(expressed or unexpressed) vocaTIVE (5.51) in contrast to non- 
command forms which reflect the GENERAL CASE form of the actor 
(5.52). The vocative (doktor!) contrasts with the non-vocative 
(el doktor) through the non-use of the function word article. The 
vocative, then, is interpreted as the actor of an imperative struc- 
ture, whereas, in a structure containing the category person spoken 
to, the vocative is considered an appositive to the personal pronoun 
actor (5.12). 
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5.51. Vocative. The vocative case may appear as actor of three 
patterns of the command form: the mmpERaTive (5.511), the prEs- 
ENT SUBJUNCTIVE (5.512), and NON-FINITE FoRMS (5.513). In the 
affirmative, the contrast between the imperative and the present 
subjunctive is the following: the imperative is used where in the cor- 
responding statement structure the second person form of the verb 
is used ; the present subjunctive is used where in the corresponding 
statement structure the third person form of the verb is used. In 


the negative, the subjunctive is the only one of the three patterns 
that is used. 





5.511. IMPERATIVE. 







Va td adientru. [‘Go inside.’] (lur 403).| Dili a la fiza tuya 

(‘Tell your daughter . . .”] (bar 142).| Oye, Goya, vate de 
la udé. ([‘Listen, Joya, go out of the room.’]| Ven a la meza i 
kome. [‘Come to the table and eat.’]| Afirraldu i traeldu ondi 
mf. [‘Catch him and bring him to me.’] (lur 391).| Pensé um 
poko lo ke est4S aziendo. [‘Think a bit about what you are doing.’ | 
(wagor 76). 







5.512. PresENT SUBJUNCTIVE. The present subjunctive is used 
when the expression is negative and corresponds to a second person 
(i), is affirmative and corresponds to a third person (ii), or is nega- 
tive and corresponds to a third person (iii). 







(i) Negative and corresponding to a second person. 


Nokortis. [‘Don’t cut!’] (lur 362).| Nodigesansine. [‘Don’t 
say that!’] (lur 406).| No m/’arrispondas, iZo negro. [‘Don’t 
answer me, you naughty boy.’]| No t’ispantes, mi izo. [‘Don’t 
be afraid, my son.’]| No te alevantes asta ke skapaz de komer. 
(‘Don’t get up until you finish eating.’ ] 











(ii) Affirmative and corresponding to a third person. 


Sefior, koma um bokado antez de irse. [‘Sir, have a bite before 
going.’|| Mama, aséntese i deskanse um poko. [‘Mamma, sit 
down and rest a little.’]| Papa, tome este Zornal i vaya édese. 
[‘Papa, take this newspaper and go lie down.’]| Li didu al padri 
. . . ‘yévili estu a esti mansevu.’ [‘She said to her father .. . 
“take this to that young man.”’’] (bar 141).| I ed# tinu loke li dizi. 
[‘And pay attention to what he says.’] (bar 141). 
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(iii) Negative and corresponding to a third person. 


Sefior, no se vaya ainde. [‘Sir, don’t go yet.’]| Papd, no me 
dee solo. [‘Grandpa, don’t leave me alone.’]| Bavé, no pense 
munéo, no se sikileye. [‘Grandma, don’t think too much, don’t 
worry.’ | 


5.513. Non-FINITE Forms. There are two non-finite command 
forms: the infinitive (i) and the gerund (ii). 


(i) Infinitive. 
Goya, tomarme esta koza de la mano. [‘Joya, take this thing 
from my hand.’]| Io, komerlo todo i vate a la kaye. [‘Son, eat 


it all up and go outside.”]| Luna, skapar lo ke staz aziendo y 
irnos alakaye. [‘Luna, finish what you’re doing and let’s go out.’ ] 


(ii) Gerund. 


Akavandu la guerte i vaS a tupar . . . [‘Dig in the garden and 
you'll find . . .’] (lur 352).| Sultana, tomdndote ese kavé i vate. 
[‘Sultana, drink that coffee and leave.’]| Luna, aide, skapando la 
lavor i muz vamos. [‘Luna, hurry up, finish the work and we’ll 
go.’]| I%0, komiéndolo todo i vate a la kaye. [‘Son, eat it all up 
and go outside.’]| Es pekado grande. . . fuyéndovoz de aki. 
(‘It’s a great sin . . . get out of here!’] (sim 658).| Tumandu 
akeyes pardz di la foye . . . i délez a lus provis. [“Take that 
money from the hole . . . and give it to the poor.’ ] (lur 354). 


5.52. GENERAL CASE. 


Il sifior padri muz va yivar a pasiar. [‘Daddy is going to take 
us out for a good time.’ ] (lur 368). 


5.6. Presence or actor. The verb form indicates PRESENCE 
(5.61) or ABSENCE (5.62) of the actor. 


5.61. Presence. The preceding five categories of person, number, 
gender, relation, and case indicate in different ways presence of 
actor. In the example, Bavd, kédese sentada! [‘Grandma, stay 
seated!’ ] the presence of the actor is expressed through the category 
of person (person spoken to), number (singular), gender (feminine), 
relation (polite), and case (vocative). 
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5.62. Assence. Certain verbal types indicate by certain criteria 
absence of actor. These types are: IMPERSONAL VERBS (5.621), se 
CONSTRUCTIONS (5.622), THIRD PERSON PLURAL CONSTRUCTIONS 
(5.623). 


5.621. ImpERSONAL VERBS. A verb that is used only in the third 
person singular shows by this very fact that it is an impersonal verb, 
i.e., a verb with which no actor is expressed. Some verbs, e.g., 
pareser, may have allosemes, the one impersonal and the other not 
impersonal. 

Ez menester ke aga kavé. [‘I have to make coffee.’]| Ai 
munéas kozas ke yonosé. [“There are many things I don’t know.’ ] 
| Parest ki kerin kumer. [‘It seems that they want to eat.”] 
(lur 393).| Parese ke va azer luvia oi. [‘It looks as if it’s going to 
rain to-day.’]| Puwedi ser mi den a gustar. [‘Maybe they'll give 
me a taste.’] (lur 354).| Td, kali ki ti vayes a Stambol. [‘You 
have to go to Istanbul.’] (lur 398). 


5.622. Seconstructions. The bound form se with a third person 
singular indicates that the actor can not be expressed and must 
remain implied. 

Aki no s’avla mentira. ([‘Here, one doesn’t lie.”] (wagk 61).| 
No se vende karne en las kayez de Izmir. [‘Meat isn’t sold in the 
streets of Izmir.’]| Se ave visto a Luna oi? [‘Has anyone seen 
Luna today?’ ] 


5.623. THIRD PERSON PLURAL CONSTRUCTIONS. If the verb form 
third person plural can not be accompanied by an actor without 
change of meaning, it indicates the category absence of actor. 

Dizen ke estemansevoez negro. [‘They say this fellow is bad.’ ]| 
Otra vez lo izieron ke se vaya d’Izmir. (‘Once more they made him 
leave Izmir.’] | Vati a la plasa ondi vendin laz oveZas. [‘Go to 
the square where the sheep are sold.’ (bar 142).| Este roze ... 
mi la’éarun di lus sielus. [‘This rose . . . was thrown to me from 
heaven.’ ] (lur 391).| Ya me érugeron oi la ropa. [“They brought 
me the clothing to-day.’]| Ya mi lu truderun i mi kwrarun trez 
mil lires. (‘They have already brought it to me, and they charged 
me three thousand lire.’ ] (lur 397). 
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5.7. N®UTRALIZATION. 


5.71. NEUTRALIZATION OF NUMBER. There are numerous in- 
stances of neutralization of the category number. 

Manka fim purim ainda doz mezis. [There are still two months 
left before Purim.’] (bar 148).| Ya pasé kindze minutos. [‘Fif- 
teen minutes have already passed.’]| Pari yoilagurtilane. [‘The 
farm woman and I had our babies.’] (lur 360).| Padronados sean 
este modo de madres. [‘May such mothers be pardoned.’] (wagor 
85).| La gustisia no pueden saver la verdé. [‘The court can’t 
know the truth.”]| El puevlo no saven lo ke keren. [‘The people 
don’t know what they want.’ ] 


5.72. NEUTRALIZATION OF PRESENCE. Neutralization of the con- 


trast between the allosemes of se: absence of actor and passive is 
discussed in 4.41. 


6. Summary 


6.1. THE ARCHCATEGORIES: EXPRESSIONS OF RELATIONSHIP. The 
four verbal archcategories: time, mood, voice, and agreement, 
expressed by the non-stem elements of the verb form (inflection, 
auxiliaries, and the bound form se) are here interpreted as constitut- 
ing the linguistic medium that holds the sentence together: time 
expresses the relation between the action and the non-required 
action modifier; mood, the relation between the action and another 
verb; voice, the relation between the action and the required action 
modifier; and agreement, the relation between the action and the 
actor. For example, in the sentence: Agoranajio él me konté ke 
estava hazino. [‘Last year he told me he was sick.’], the verb 
konté expresses in its non-stem elements the four archcategories, 
thus: time through relationship with the adverb agoranafio; mood 
through relationship with the other verb form estava; voice through 
relationship with the object ke estava hazino ; and agreement through 
relationship with the actor él. 


6.2. THE CATEGORIES: EXPRESSIONS OF CONTRAST. The categories 
are established (with either binary or ternary oppositions) through 
verb forms that contrast within similar structures: the contrast 
between, for example Dize ke stan akt (‘He says they are here.’ vs. 
Kere ke sten aki (‘He wants them to be here.’ ] yields, as far as the 
verb star is concerned, the categorical contrast of coordination vs. 
subordination. 
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6.3. TABLE OF CATEGORIES. 
1. Time: Tense 






























































(ii) tiene kantado 
1.122. The auxiliary 


is in the past 
(i) avta kantado 











future 

































2. Time: Aspect 


2.1. Absolute aspect 
2.11. Imperfectivity 
kantava 





























2.12. Perfectivity 
2.121. In combination with the 
category tense 























(i) active 
kanté ayer 











(ii) passive 
fué kantado 











2.122. Notin combination with 
the category tense 
kanté mafiana 
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mafiana kanta 


(ii) (a) tentakantado 1.24. There is no 
(b) tuvo kantado adverbial modifier 
los pé3aros kantan 










1.1. Past 1.2. Present 1.3. Future 
1.11. Simple past 1.21. Theadverbial 1.31. The future 
(i) ayer kanté modifier means does not express 
(ii) ayer kantava present contingency 
oi kanta 
1.12. Compound 1.311. Simple form 
past 1.22. Theadverbial kantard 
a8 modifier means 1.312. Compound 

1.121. The auxiliary past form with the aux- 

_is in the present ayer kanta iliary in the present 
(i) ave kantado va kantar 


1.23. The adverbial 
modifier means 


1.32. The future 


does express con- 

tingency: the aux- 

iliary is in the past 
(i) diSu ke iva kantar 
(ii) didu ke avia a 


kantar 





2.2. Relative aspect 

2.21. Imperfectivity 
auxiliary plus gerund 

(i) estd kantando 

(ii) va kantando 

(iii) kantando 

2.22. Perfectivity 
auxiliary plus participle 


2.221. Passive perfectivity 
(i) estd kantado 

(ii) kedé kantado 

(iii) kantado 


2.222. Active perfectivity 
tuvo kantada 
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3. Mood 


3.1. Coordination 


indicative 
sé ke kanta 


4. Voice 


4.1. Two-voice verbs 
transitive 


4.11. Compound 
passive 
fué kantado 


4.12. Affix passive 
se kanté 


5. Agreement 


5.1. 

5.11. 
ing 
kanto 


Person 
Person speak- 


5.12. Person spoken 
to 
kantas 


5.13. Person spoken 


3.2. Subordination 


subjunctive 

non-finite forms 

3.21. Subjunctive 
kero ke kante 


3.22. Non-finite 
3.221. Infinitive 
kere kantar 


3.222. Gerund 
en kantando 

3.223. Participle 
se kere kantado 


4.2. One-voice verbs 
intransitive 
vo 


5.2. Number 
5.21. Singular 


kantas 
5.22. Plural 


kantds 


3.3. Mutual Contin- 
gency 

conditional 

imperfect 

3.31. Subordinate 
clause is expressed 

imperfect 
st él savia, kantava 


3.32. Subordinate 
clause is not ex- 
pressed 

conditional 
kantarta 


4.3. No-voice verbs 
copulative 
sto 


5.3. Gender 
5.31. Masculine 


el kidiié fué kantado 
5.32. Feminine 


la kantiga fué kant- 
ada 
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5.4. Relation 5.5. Case 5.6. Presence of Ac- 
5.41. Familiarity 5.51. Vocative tor 
kantas 5.511. Imperative 5.61. Presence 


k ! la kantiga kant- 
5.42. Politeness ~ - saat 


ada 
5.421. Expressed by 5.512. Subjunctive 5.62. Absence 


person kante! 5.621. 


kanta Impersonal 
° . . ° 

5.513. Non-finite at sinko livros 
—!  - 5.622. Se construc- 


number 
:) infiniti tions 
. gen on se kanta 


(ii) gerund 5.623. Third person 
kantando! plural constructions 


5.52. General kantan 
el sefior padre kanta 


6.4. NeuTraLizaTions. There are neutralizations of the arch- 
categories time (2.3), mood (3.4), voice (4.4), and agreement 
(5.7).* 

Henry R. KAwANE 


Sot SaPporTa 
University of Illinois 


* Sincere thanks are due Professor Angelina Pietrangeli for valuable sugges- 
tions. Deep appreciation is also expressed to Matmazel Kadén Strugo and 
Madam Luna Abdul who served as informants. 





VARIA 


THE CANCIONERO (1527) OF JUAN DE MOLINA 
AND SOME OF ITS THEMES 


We now have a careful and well-printed reproduction of an unknown 
Cancionero' of which the only extant copy was discovered a few years ago 
in the Ambrosiana at Milan, bound with a rare copy of Torres Naharro’s 
undated Comedia Aquilana.* Although in different type, the Cancionero 
up to then had gone unnoticed,’ because the play had no colophon and the 
Cancionero no title-page, so that the two items were mistaken for one and 
the play was falsely dated 1527. D. Eugenio Asensio, the distinguished 
editor of the Zufrosina, has now, with our blessing and in an exemplary 
way, carried out the intention we expressed in 1943 of making the 
Cancionero generally available. 

The text is reproduced with commendable accuracy (on p. 29 r. 
clemens, on p. 33 deficiunt) and there is a brief but substantial introduc- 
tion, in which the editor shows convincingly that the author is neither 
the ‘Bachiller’ Juan de Molina of Ciudad Real, a talented translator and 
humanist, very active in Valencia between 1520 and 1552,‘ but another 
Juan de Molina, born in Mélaga, who published in Mondofiedo, in the 
year 1550, a Descripcién de Galicia. This was recently reprinted by J. 
Filgueira Valverde (Compostela, 1949) and credited to a certain Barto- 
lomé Sagrario de Molina. Both Sagrario de Molina and Juan de Molina 
are found described as malaguefios, jurists, versifiers and both, moreover, 
were noted for their dwarfish stature, and it is now fairly evident that 
they were the same person. 

The merit of this Cancionero is modest: “‘Pero en el desierto que se 
extiende entre el Cancionero General y Garcilaso nos brinda un oasis 
donde reposar un momento” (p. xxii). Recognizable sources are Encina, 


1 Cancionero de Juan de Molina (Salamanca, 1527). Por primera vez reim- 
preso del ejemplar tinico de Mil4n. Con un prélogo de Eugenio Asensio. Va- 
lencia, Editorial Castalia, 1952: xxiv + 85 numbered pages. 

Cf. Torres Naharro, Propalladia and Other Works, edited by J. E. Gillet 
(Bryn Mawr, 1943-51), I, 87. 

* Only the Catdlogo of the printed books in the Biblioteca Colombina, Seville, 
III (1894), 306 had ever mentioned it, crediting it, to be sure, to the wrong author. 

‘ For bibliographical details about him, cf. Ph. A. Turner in NRFH, IV (1950), 
277 ff. 

5 We may hope some time to see a reprint of the Cancionero de Juan de Luzén 
(1506), printed in 1508 (Vindel, Manual del librero, nr. 1549), of which there are 
copies in the Library of the Hispanic Society and in the British Museum. 
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the Cancionero general and Pedro Manuel de Urrea. Some pieces are 
historically interesting. The version of the ‘Bella malmaridada” (cf. p. 
xx) is earlier than the one which Durdn and Barbieri extracted from the 
gloss by Quesada and will have to be considered when the development of 
this international theme in Spain shall be properly studied. The juego 
on the little children’s rhyme Sopla, viuo te lo do “hecho a vnas monjas” 
(p. 63 ff.) is evidently closely related to a similar one by Antonio de Ve- 
lasco “para las damas de la reyna”’ in the Cancionero general. It did not 
appear in the first edition of that Cancionero, in 1511, but was eventually 
included in the editions of Toledo, 1527, Seville, 1540 and Antwerp, 
1557.* If the piece appeared for the first time in the edition of 1527, a 
question of priority might arise. It may also have some local importance 
for Salamanca, since the nuns in the unidentified convent are sometimes 
addressed by their full names (dofia aldonca de lara, dofia ana de molina) 
and on p. 32 the candidate expresses his thanks to a Doctor Peralta. The 
basic little rhyme, moreover, has both a literary and folkloric interest. 
As a ritual formula used in a possibly symbolic children’s game it is still 
popular in many countries’ and it has also enjoyed a not inconsiderable 
literary fortune. It was mentioned by Encina among the games sug- 
gested by a rustic, only to be rudely rejected: Yo no soy/ En jugar juego 
tan ruin!,* later by Erasmus’ and by Luis Hurtado de Toledo in his addi- 
tion to Perdlvarez de Ayllén’s Comedia Tibalda,” then by Sebastidn de 
Horozco," in Portugal by Camées” and Jorge Ferreira de Vasconcellos,” 


* Cf. Hernando del Castillo, Cancionero general (Madrid, 1882), II (Apéndice), 
514 (nr. 216) ; also, of course, Foulché-Delbose’s Cancionero castellano del siglo XV 
(Madrid, 1912-15), II, 623 f. 

7 Cf. El Folk-Lore andaluz (Sevilla, 1882-83), pp. 316-318; Pérez Ballesteros, 
Juegos de nifios, in Biblioteca de las tradiciones populares (Sevilla-Madrid), IV, 
155; B. Vig6n, Tradiciones populares de Asturias (Villaviciosa, 1896), p. 35; J. A. 
Carriazo, Cancionero popular de Tucumdén (Buenos Aires, 1937), p. 353 (quillito) ; 
G. Pitré, Giuochi fanciulleschi siciliani (Palermo, 1883), pp. xxxix—xl; A. B. 
Gomme, The Traditional Games of England, Scotland and Ireland (London, 1894- 
98), I, 256 (Jack’s alive). Correas, Vocabulario de refranes (Madrid, 1924), p. 315, 
records an entirely different rhyme to accompany the same ritual. As to its 
origin, possibly a symbolic one, caution should be observed; cf. A. H. Krappe, 
The Science of Folklore (New York, 1930), p. 197. 

* Teatro completo (Madrid, 1893), p. 151. 

* Coloquios (1528), in Menéndez y Pelayo, Origenes de la novela, IV (Madrid, 
1915), 179-181. 

%” Ed. A. Bonilla y San Martin (Barcelona-Madrid, 1903), 1. 1607 ff. 

" Cancionero (Sevilla, 1874), p. 130. 

2 Os Enfatrides, ed. Vieira de Almeida (Lisboa, 1942), 1. 125 f. 

8 Cf. Comedia Eufrosina (1555), ed. Eugenio Asensio (Madrid, 1951), I, 298, 
in which Cariophilo compares life to a “jogo de punho punhete [Span. pompufiete ], 
e um douchelo viuo que a fortuna com nosco traz.” We do not have a text of the 
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before it attained its greatest popularity, in 1605, through its paraphrase 
‘g lo divino’ by Alonso de Ledesma.“ 

A famous lyric which has left a long “wake,” literary and musical, in 
Spain and Spanish America, is the one glossed by Juan de Molina (p. 47 
ff.) on the lines Lo que queda es lo seguro,/ que lo que comigo vé/ desseand’os 
morird.*® These lines are by Garci SAnchez de Badajoz and appeared in 
the Cancionero general of 1511 as the cabeza of a villancico provided with 
one mudanza beginning with the line Mi dnima queda aqut... .'* 
They were soon provided with four additional mudanzas in a manuscript 
Cancionero now preserved in the British Museum, also known as Can- 
cionero de Mayans, later reprinted by Rennert. Its content reflects 
Spanish poetry from John the Second to the Catholic Sovereigns and the 
manuscript may be placed between 1471 and the end of the century. 
The four new mudanzas, three of 7 lines, the last one of 11, begin with the 
following lines: Encubre con discricion ... ; El buen tiempo pasado 

. } No paresca desamor . . . ; Que de verse entristecido. . . . Soon 
also the cabeza of the villancico became the basis of a ‘‘Villancico contra- 
hecho ‘a lo divino’”’ by the ‘corrector’ of the Celestina, Alonso de Proaza: 
Lo del cielo es lo seguro,/ que lo que el mundo nos da,/ ala fin su fin aura."* 
In 1513 the version of 1511, with its single mudanza, was glossed by Pedro 
Manuel de Urrea in his Cancionero.” In the musical Cancionero pub- 
lished by Barbieri there appears a second mudanza added to the original 
one of Garci Sénchez, probably by a different rhymester, beginning with 
the line: Lo que llevo es ocasion. . . .” The Cancionero general of 1527, 
1540 and 1557 replaced this addition with another one, no doubt also 
apocryphal, beginning with Los ojos que van comigo . . . , which is re- 
Aulegraphia at hand, but Theophilo Braga, as quoted in El Folk-lore andaluz (see 
above, note 7), printed the following relevant quotation in an article entitled Os 
jogos populares e infantis, in A Era Nova, Febr. 1881: “minha madrinha e azougue, 
joga o Dou-che-lo vivo com quantos aqui ancoram”’ (fol. 59). 

4 Juegos de Noches Buenas, in BAE, XXV, 155. 

16 The significant loci for this topic are Barbieri (see below, note 20) and 
C. Michaélis de Vasconcellos, “Garci Sanchez de Badajoz,’’ Revista Critica de 
Historia y Literatura, II (1897), 128. Their data are here systematized and 
increased. 

16 Hernando del Castillo, I, 607 (mr. 660); Foulché-Delbosc, IT, 638. 

7H. A. Rennert, “Der Spanische Cancionero des Britischen Museums,” 
Romanische Forschungen, X (1899), 23, 144. 

18 Hernando del Castillo, I, 64; Foulché-Delbosc, II, 689; BAEZ, XXXV, 334. 

1% Logrofio, 1513, fol. xxxj vo; ed. Zaragoza, 1878, p. 281 f.: Lo que queda 
esté seguro . . . ; in the mudanza the line Y el cuerpo que no os verd is changed to 
Y el triste que n’os verd, no doubt because cuerpo with the meaning of persona was 
beginning to sound archaic. 

*® Cancionero musical de los siglos XV y XVI, ed. F. Asenjo Barbieri (Madrid, 
[1890]), p. 101, nr. 145 and p. 618. 
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produced in the undated and still unreprinted Espejo de enamorados.” 
Another version a lo divino of the villancico was published in the Cancio- 
nero espiritual of Valladolid, 1549: Lo del cielo es lo seguro/ que lo que en la 
tierra esta/ por tiempo perecera.“ In some flying sheets of 1587 and ca. 
1680, of which copies were collected by Samuel Pepys and which are now 
preserved in the University Library at Cambridge (England), there was 
again a slight modification: Lo del cielo es lo que dura/ que lo que en la 
tierra estd,/ muy presto se acabara.“ As early as the seventeenth century 
a parody was recorded by Gonzalo Correas: Lo bebido es lo seguro, que lo 
que en el jarro estd quizds se derramard.* In our own days Rodriguez 
Marin could still note two variants of these lines: Lo comido es lo seguro; 
que lo que colgado estd, quizd el gato se lo llevard and Lo comido es lo seguro; 
que lo que comido no estd, sabe Dios quién lo comerd.** Dramatists also 
have preserved some allusions to the poem. Gil Vicente, in the Auto da 
Barca da Gloria made the Devil bitterly assure the rebellious archbishop 
that Morte: “Lo que daes lo seguro . . ..”** Centuries later the anony- 
mous author of a Guatemalan folkdrama, of which the manuscript is 
dated 1772, made a character say, in the spirit of the parody preserved by 
Pepys: “‘Que lo comido es lo cierto,/ pues barriga lleva pies,/ y esto de 
comer seguido/ y beuer al tutiplen/ hace a los hombres mds fuertes/ que vn 
asiento de almirez.”’?" 

Finally the villancico was unusually fortunate in being set to music 
first by a certain Escobar** and by an anonymous musician,” as well as 
by Enrfquez de Valderrdébano, in his Libro de musica de vihuela, intitulado 
silva de sirenas (Valladolid, 1547). In Alcald, in the year 1603, Francisco 
de Ocafia in his Cancionero para cantar la noche de navidad y las fiestas de 
Pascua published a different text: Todo el mundo estd seguro . . . , based 
on the old villancico and sung to its tune.” Whether this tune was any 
one of those mentioned above or a still different one, is not known. 


™ Nr. 39. Cf. Gallardo, Ensayo, IV, nr. 4510, cols. 1457-1460. 

= RHi, XXXIV (1915), 205-208. 

* Cf. 8. Gaselee, The Spanish Books in the Library of Samuel Pepys (Supple- 
ment to the Bibliographical Society’s Transactions, Nr. 2), 1921, p. 11 f. On 
Pepys in Spain (though not on his book-collecting), cf. W. Matthews, “Samuel 
Pepys and Spain,” Neophilologus, XX (1935), 120-129. 

™ Vocabulario de refranes, p. 268. Still in the Refranero printed by José 
Bergua (Madrid, s.a.), p. 254. 

%8 Mds de 21.000 refranes (Madrid, 1926), p. 266. 

** Obras, ed. Mendes dos Remédios (Lisboa, 1907-17), ITI, 100. 

*" Historia de la Combercién de San Pablo, ed. H. L. Johnson, NRFH, IV 
(1950), 133, 1. 217 ff. 

** The music in Barbieri, nr. 145, p. 368 ff. 

*® Barbieri, nr. 146. 

* Cf. Gallardo, Ensayo, III, nr. 3257, col. 1008. 
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A word with regard to Molina’s “‘deletreo galante”’ (p. 57 ff.) in which 
he spelled out the name Catalina by the first letters of eight stanzas. 
Some earlier instances have been pointed out by the editor in his edition 
of Urrea’s Eglogas dramdticas y poestas desconocidas (Madrid, 1950), pp. 
80 f. and 92 f. We may return elsewhere to alphabet games and their 
significance." Suffice it here to note that they seem to be typical of the 
scholastic spirit of classification and are well illustrated by the devout 
medieval Latin stanzas whose initials spell the name of Maria.™ The 
initials of the seven parts of Alfonso el Sabio’s Setenario (1256-1263) spell 
out his name, and much later, approximately between 1461 and 1464 a 
most elaborate juego trobado was written for the diversion of King John 
of Navarre: each letter is illustrated by two stanzas, in which the initials 
of names of cities, proverbs, fantastic dishes (really disparates) and 
popular songs all obey the same alphabetic compulsion.* The baroque 
age was later to witness a significant revival of this curious fashion. 


Josepa E. GILuet 
University of Pennsylvania 


A PRESENT FOR FERNAN CABALLERO 


Many years ago while inspecting the shelves of a Madrid bookstore I 
chanced upon a de luze edition of the three volume set of Béhl de Faber’s 
Floresta de rimas antiguas castellanas, Hamburg, 1821-23. The prevail- 
ing colors were blue and buff with glints of red, gilt lettering and fretwork 
and tiny gold fleurs de lis. For this a fairly stiff price was demanded and 
I left the shop disappointed. But on a later visit I examined the fly-leaf 
and found that the work had a sentimental value, unknown to the librero, 
far transcending its mechanical perfection. This is what I found: 


A mi hija Cecilia 





Cuando esté de ti ausente, ac& abajo o allé arriba, siempre te hablar4 
mi alma por medio de estas rimas. 
Puerto de Sta. Ma. Agto. 11 de 1826. 
J. N. Bohl de Faber. 


A doting father has spared no expense to give his present the most 
beautiful dress possible and has indulged in a typical bit of German 


* See my review of Castro, Espafia en su historia, HR, XVIII (1950), 177. 
There are some examples in P. Le Gentil, La poésie lyrique espagnole et portugaise 
4 la fin du Moyen Age, I (Rennes, 1949), 189-192. 

* Cf. Mone, Lateinische Hymnen des Mittelalters, I (Freiburg i. B., 1853), 
448 f. 

* Le chansonnier espagnol d’ Herberay des Essaris, ed. C. V. Aubrun (Bordeaux, 
1951), p. 188 ff. 
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sentimentality. The University of Chicago has another copy of the 
Floresta, also a presentation copy, given to Baron Taylor, a social lion of 
the time. But this distinguished visitor received only an ordinary 
binding. 

It is a pity that Bohl did not live to take pride in his daughter’s 
success. He died in 1836. Cecilia did not achieve fame until she pub- 
lished La Gaviota in 1849. I wish I had some knowledge of the chain of 
previous owners of this book before it came into my possession. Habent 
sua fata libelli. 

Grorce TyrLer Nortsup 

La Jolla, California 








REVIEWS 


Mimesis: La representacién de la realidad en la literatura occidental. Por 
Erich Auerbach. Traduccién de I. Villanueva y E. Imaz. Fondo 
de Cultura Econémica, México-Buenos Aires, 1950: 533 paginas. 
Auerbach estudia en este libro los diversos modos de interpretacién de 

la realidad que se han dado en la literatura de Occidente. El realismo 

moderno francés del siglo XIX no acepté la teorfa antigua de la diferen- 
ciacién de niveles en el estilo. Esta actitud le parece a Auerbach atin 
mds importante para la conformacién de la imitacién literaria moderna 
que la mezcla de lo sublime y lo grotesco llevada a cabo por el Romanti- 
cismo. Esta manera de ver es revolucionaria, siempre segin Auerbach, 
respecto a la literatura de finales del siglo XVI y del siglo XVII, pero no 
por lo que se refiere a la Edad Media, la cual habfa rechazado también la 
regla de los niveles. Tanto la mentalidad contempordnea como la 
medieval en esto son iguales, por mds que su realismo sea diferente en 
otras muchas cosas. Auerbach considera que la primera brecha en la 
teorfa cldsica la produce la historia de Cristo con su mezcla de realidad 
cotidiana y de sublime tragedia. La encarnacién y la pasién eran in- 
compatibles con la separacién cldsica de los estilos. ‘‘Cristo no aparecié 
como héroe y rey, sino como hombre colocado en la mas baja escala 
social” (p.74). Auerbach explica profundamente el concepto de “figura,” 
que nos era muy familiar en los estudios biblicos y de historia del arte; 
este concepto es una de las claves mds importantes que el autor utiliza 
para sus bellos estudios de Edad Media. Mimesis despierta una gran 
admiracién y un entusiasta respeto tanto cuando trata el estilo homérico 

0 el biblico o la mezcla de estilos, como cuando ilumina el movimiento 

dindmico de la visién de la vida o la oscilacién pendular en lo moral y en 

lo social o el realismo vertical de la Edad media y horizontal del presente. 

Auerbach no sélo cubre el inmenso perfodo de tiempo que va de Homero 

y el Antiguo Testamento hasta hoy, sino que no puede limitarse a poetas, 

novelistas y dramaturgos, tiene que acudir también a los historiadores y 

moralistas. 

En una obra tan densa era de suponer que no se pudiera seguir en 
todo décilmente al autor. No aludo a discrepancias, por ejemplo: 
‘*Polonio es esttipido, senil y un poco botarate; pero cuando da a su hijo, 
que va a partir de viaje, los Gltimos consejos y su bendicién (1, 3) posee 
la sabidurfa y dignidad del anciano”’ (p. 307). Yo crefa que Shakespeare 
estaba haciendo una sdtira del padre consejero como tema literario, y 
Polonio me parece ridfculo siempre, segin intencién del poeta. Pero el 
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ensayo sobre la tragedia isabelina es espléndido. ‘Toda tragedia era tan 
s6lo figura o reflejo de una sola trabazén de sucesos, en la que forzosamente 
habfa de desembocar: la trabazén pecado original, nacimiento y pasién de 
Cristo, juicio final. Su consecuencia fué el desplazamiento del centro de 
gravedad, que pasaba de la vida humana a la del mas alla” (p. 297). 
Desde hace tiempo se ha estudiado la literatura expafiola—F uenteovejuna, 
El licenciado Vidriera, etc.—con ideas muy semejantes. 

Mimesis ha ejercido ya una buena influencia en los estudios espafioles 
de lingiifstica, y es de desear que lo mismo suceda en el campo literario, 
por eso conviene advertir que las ideas del autor son siempre utilfsimas y 
fecundas, pero su punto de vista y su método no son siempre aceptables. 
Voy a tratar de ilustrar este aserto. 

En cuanto al método: 1) en la pagina 134 da Auerbach una explicacién 
sociolégica y psicolégica de la locura de Don Quijote, en la pdgina 327 
la explicacién es rechazada, el lector lo nota y el autor también, el cual 
afirma que lo requerido en la pdgina 134 seria un estorbo en la pdégina 327. 
Afortunadamente, una obra sugiere mil mundos, mil explicaciones di- 
versas, no sélo en distintas épocas, sino incluso en los lectores de la misma 
generacién; es admisible que un lector cambie su manera de pensar al 
correr de su vida, pero no me parece vadlido que se haga depender una 
explicacién “del contexto en que figura.” 2) Creo que esté bien analizar 
un fragmento,' pero las conclusiones que se obtengan de este andlisis no 
deben trasladarse al conjunto si antes no se pone en relacién el fragmento 
con la totalidad dela obra. Auerbach lee el Quijote de 1605 y el de 1615 
como si fueran la misma novela, y pasa de la una a la otra sin la menor 
dificultad. 

De los tres temas del Quijote—armas, amor, literatura—nos asegura 
Auerbach que “Cervantes sélo se atreve ya a emitir un juicio acerca de lo 
que toca a su profesién, como escritor, a la literatura. Fuera de esto, 
deja que el mundo terrenal siga su curso”’ (p. 339), y para él la novela de 
Cervantes es una obra divertida sin el menor asomo de tragedia ni proble- 
matismo. Que el barroco espafiol sea absoluta y herméticamente caté- 
lico me parece indudable, que Espafia haya dejado en esa época “que el 


1 Véase lo que dice el autor acerca de su método (p. 516): “El método de 
dejarme llevar por algunos motivos, elaborados poco a poco y sin propésito 
deliberado, extrayéndolos de unos cuantos tertos (subrayo yo) que se me han ido 
haciendo familiares y vivos en el curso de mi actividad filolégica, me parece muy 
hacedero y fecundo, pues estoy convencido de que los motivos fundamentales de 
la historia de la representacién de la realidad, si los he captado bien, habrdn de 
hallarse en un texto realista cualquiera.” Pero el critico no se limita a presentar 
esos motivos, sino que toma posesién de las obras, de los autores y de las culturas 
en las distintas épocas y diferentes paises. Cuando nos revela esos motivos, 
suscita nuestro entusiasmo; estamos frecuentemente en desacuerdo con él, al 
abandonar su propésito. 
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mundo terrenal siga su curso” sin intervenir activamente en él, es ne- 
cesario demostrarlo. Porque el autor de las Novelas ejemplares, de las 
Comedias y Entremeses, del Persiles y del Quijote de 1605 y de 1615 in- 
terviene constantemente en el mundo es por lo que tiene que plantearse 
el problema literario. Su parodia de los Libros de Caballerias en esto 
tiene su origen, su actitud hacia la pastoril a eso se debe. Cervantes y 
Mateo Alem&n van a crear el mundo novelesco siguiendo caminos dis- 
tintos, éste el de la picaresca, aquél el heroico-ideal y el real-social, y si 
Cervantes inaugura con tanto {mpetu el mundo moderno es por haber 
visto toda la angustia y todo el dolor humanos sin elevarlos a tragedia. 
jEs posible que no se sienta la multiplicidad del dolor en todas las historias 
de amor de 1605? jEl problematismo social, humano y polftico no se 
encuentra constantemente en la obra de 1615? 4Cémo leer entonces el 
episodio de los leones, o los acontecimientos en el palacio ducal o el 
episodio del Morisco? 

El fragmento del Quijote de 1615 que ha elegido Auerbach para su 
andlisis es el encuentro del Caballero con Dulcinea: “Para descubrir en 
esta escena alguna seriedad o un sentido profundo oculto, seria menester 
violentarla,” concluye el autor (p. 323). 4No hubiera podido, sinembargo, 
encontrar un sentido profundo que no estuviera oculto en esta escena tan 
perturbadoramente grotesca? Lo primero que le ofrece la realidad al 
Hidalgo en 1605 son unas prostitutas que no le comprenden, se rfen de él 
y llegan a irritarle. La escena es muy divertida. Debemos refrnos. 
Ridmonos. {Pero no habrd un sentido mds o menos profundo (yo creo 
que muy profundo y nada oculto y que surge sin violencia) en ese choque 
entre el hombre loco que se lanza al camino con la vocacién de defender la 
Virtud y la Belleza y esas mozas? En 1615, la forma del ideal, Dulcinea, 
adquiere corporeidad, gracias a Sancho—la Insula también se haré real, 
gracias al Duque—jno habré aquf igualmente un sentido profundo por 
grotesca que sea la escena? Las aventuras de Don Quijote, comenzando 
en cada época de manera tan diferente, tienen ya en su principio fijada su 
trayectoria. 

El mundo de Cervantes y sus contempordneos ni es el medieval ni 
pertenece al siglo XIX: esto no necesita ser demostrado, pero mostrarnos 
en qué consistia la imitacién de la realidad en esa época hubiera sido una 
gran tarea, que Auerbach ha llevado a cabo sélo, si no me equivoco, de 
una manera parcial—en las dos acepciones de la palabra. 

He presentado mis diferencias de opinién respecto al autor. Lo 
importante no es el ejemplo en que me he detenido, sino la objecién 
fundamental que hago al punto de vista y al método de Auerbach. Lo 
apuntado no menoscaba, sin embargo, el valor de Mimesis. La lectura 
de esta gran obra es estimulante, mantiene la atencién tensa, nos incita al 
didlogo y a la discusién, nos sittia en esa zona alegre donde brilla la inteli- 
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gencia y la sensibilidad. Al felicitarnos por verla tan pronto bien tra- 
ducida al espafiol, deseamos se convierta en gufa fecundo del mundo 
literario. 
Joaquin CasALDUERO 
New York University 


Estudio del “‘Arauco Domado” de Pedro de Ofia. By Salvador Dinamarca. 
Hispanic Institute in the United States, New York, 1952: 252 pages. 


Narrative poety of the Siglo de Oro is a genre largely neglected as far 
as detailed and exact criticism is concerned, but by no means ignored in 
general considerations of Spanish literature. One poem only, the 
Araucana, has been studied rather widely and thoroughly and over a long 
period of time. A somewhat unsystematic critical canon has come into 
being whose principal findings might be summarized as follows: Spanish 
narrative poetry of the Siglo de Oro (not including the Romancero) was a 
monstrous and ill-timed excrescence on meritorious literature; the Arau- 
cana could not properly be included in this condemnatory opinion, but 
even so it does not attain the excellence of the Lusiadas, the Orlando 
Furioso, the Gerusalemme Liberata, and Paradise Lost. 

Half a century ago it might have been predicted that the genre would 
remain by and large in blessed oblivion. Today it would be rash to 
harbor that idea. The field offers innumerable possibilities for investiga- 
tion, and the number of inquisitive Hispanists increases. The poems 
embody a massive bulk of material connected with the classical epic and 
the romances of chivalry, and, what is more, highly characteristic of at- 
titudes in the reign of Philip II and, by continuation, in that of Philip III, 
and deeply revealing of the ideals of that period. In recent years enough 
work has been done on Castellanos, Hojeda, Balbuena, and others to 
make evident the existence of a trend toward extensive and concentrated 
study. Ludwig Pfandl and Frank Pierce are prominent among those 
who have made important critical contributions. Rehabilitation in the 
face of traditional disfavor is hardly to be expected, but some modifica- 
tion of that disfavor is probable. Regardless of rehabilitation, objective 
study is clearly in order. 

The volume by Salvador Dinamarca is a decided step on the road 
toward objective knowledge and systematic study. In the Preface he 
avers that his is a consideration of various aspects of the Arauco Domado 
intended to serve as a point of departure for future investigation of the 
same book. This claim is exceedingly modest, and can be accepted only 
in the sense that any scrutiny of such a narrative poem is necessarily 
limited by the strangeness and the vastness of the field. Each poem 
would have to be brought into some sort of relation with the classical 
epic, the Italian chivalric romances, the Lusiads, and other Spanish 
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poems. A series of investigations would be necessary to clarify these 
relations.' 

In the work under consideration the author has treated the biography 
of Ofia, his minor works, the editions of the Arauco Domade, the historical 
and literary relationship of its characters, the historical events in con- 
nection with their sources, the literary or novelesque episodes, the realia 
of the poem, Araucanian customs and superstitions, the language, style, 
and meter of the poem. The distinguishing feature of the volume is the 
great care taken to admit no irresponsible affirmation. Nothing is 
assumed that cannot be demonstrated. Possibly the author leans back- 
ward to avoid conjecture. His criticism of the printed texts of the 
Arauco Domado is devastating. He has examined personally four of the 
seven known extant copies of the first edition (Lima, 1596), and knows a 
fifth from a recent facsimile edition. He has even noted discrepancies 
among individual copies of the 1596 edition. He piles up an unanswerable 
indictment of the second (Madrid, 1606) edition, the Gutiérrez edition of 
1848, the supposedly critical Medina edition of 1916, and even the fac- 
simile edition of 1944. His exact textual criticism illustrates the tech- 
nique that generations of scholars trained in the art have devoted to 
famous classics. Such attention is rarely given to a long work of relative 
obscurity of the late sixteenth century. With all possible respect for 
Dr. Dinamarca’s painstaking textual scrutiny—a model for those who 
wish to edit books of the Siglo de Oro—it should be pointed out that in a 
work as long as the Arauco Domado even the imposing list of errors 
detected is not sufficient substantially to impair the cursory reading of 
the poem. 

Dr. Dinamarca has corrected or questioned several biographical 
details. He shows that Engol was not in ruins, but was a flourishing 
settlement during Ofia’s boyhood, and that there is no reason to suppose, 
as had been thought, that Ofia was a member of the punitive expedition 
to Quito, related in the poem. He cautions against any feeling of cer- 
tainty that the Ofia of the Sampayo-Ofia exchange of sonnets was our 
poet, even though this would seem to most observers an almost unavoid- 
able deduction. This scepticism is characteristic of the author’s careful 
method. 

But Dr. Dinamarca has not prepared an exclusively fact-finding study, 
renouncing all attempt at speculation and evaluation. He has not 
hesitated to make comparisons with other poets, such as Ercilla and 
Ariosto, and has credited Ofia with an originality of combination that 
makes it difficult in some instances to detect borrowings. Incidentally, in 


1 As these words are written, there comes to my hands a most pertinent 
volume El Poema de Viana by Maria Rosa Alonso (Madrid, 1952). This book 
contains interesting sections on literary relationships. [See p. 348 of this issue 
of the HR.] 
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the treatment of the intricate episode of Gualeva and Tucapel, it seems 
to the reviewer that to the list of possible models should be added the 
famous encounter, on the battlefield, of Angelica and Medoro in the 
Furioso. 

One rises from the reading of this study deeply impressed. If the 
latter chapters appear a little disjointed, they do, as is stated in the 
Preface, supply ideas and material for further study of this epic (and 
incidentally others). The conclusion is inescapable that here a very 
sound technique is employed, the technique of infinite care and patience, 
along with intelligence. The author has used materials mainly from this 
side of the Atlantic. Opportunity to search in Spanish archives might 
turn up additional evidence, especially biographical. 


Joun Van Horne 
University of Illinois 


El Poema de Viana. Estudio histérico-literario de un poema épico del 
siglo XVII. Por Maria Rosa Alonso. (Instituto “Miguel de 
Cervantes” de Filologia Hispdnica. Anejos de Cuadernos de Lite- 
ratura, 9.) Consejo Superior de Investigaciones Cientfficas, Madrid, 
1952: 697 pdginas. 

En la Introduccién leemos que se trata de un estudio publicado con el 
objeto de propagar la obra del poeta Antonio de Viana que hasta ahora 
ha sido completamente ignorada en los manuales de literatura espafiola. 
“Si logrdsemos con este fatigoso trabajo, que un entrafiable amor por 
nuestro pais nos ha impuesto, que a partir de él la obra del poeta lagunero 
sea citada por los referidos manuales y conocida, siquiera en su existencia, 
por la juventud estudiosa, considerarfamos que esta empresa no sélo ha 
tenido compensacién, sino premio” (p. 38). 

Viana nacié en La Laguna,. Tenerife, en 1578 y murié después de 1650. 
Es autor del poema épico Antigiiedades de las Islas Afortunadas de la Gran 
Canaria, conquista de Tenerife y aparecimiento de la imagen de Candelaria 
(Sevilla, 1604), en verso suelto y octava rima, mds conocido entre los 
canarios con el titulo de-Poema. En él se inspiré Lope de Vega para 
escribir su comedia Los guanches de Tenerife y conquista de Canarias 
(Madrid, 1618). 

La sefiorita Alonso es conterrdnea del poeta y profesora de Literatura 
en la Universidad de La Laguna. En el capftulo primero presenta 
algunos rasgos biogrdficos de Viana, discute brevemente las ediciones del 
Poema y reproduce el sumario de los diez y seis cantos de que consta. 
En los cuatro siguientes estudia la obra desde el punto de vista histérico. 
Observa que la actitud de Viana hacia la raza indigena, canto I, es 
idéntica a la de los escritores renacentistas de su época, Ercilla y Ofia, por 
ejemplo. “A los guanches de Viana, habitantes perfectos de un feliz 
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mundo de Arcadia, sélo les falta el bautismo para ser la estirpe mejor de 
los mortales”’ (p. 50). 

Demuestra que los hechos histéricos del canto IT se basan principal- 
mente en la Conquista de la isla de Gran Canaria, crénica anédnima que se 
conserva en un MS de la Biblioteca Provincial de La Laguna. En cuanto 
a los cantos III-XVI, que tratan de la conquista de Tenerife, prueba que 
su fuente capital es el libro del P. Alonso de Espinosa, Del origen y milagros 
de la santa imagen de nuestra sefiora de Candelaria, que aparecié en la isla 
de Tenerife, con la descripcién de esta isla (Sevilla, 1594). Advierte que 
Viana se aparta de Espinosa cuando se trata de poner de relieve los 
hechos de la familia de los ascendientes de don Juan Guerra de Ayala, su 
Mecenas, o de ensalzar las acciones de los conquistadores. De su in- 
vestigacién se deduce que el Poema tiene muy poco valor histérico, pues 
los datos que afiade a sus fuentes son insignificantes. 

En los capftulos sexto a décimo, que es lo mejor del libro, discute el 
Poema desde el punto de vista literario. Bosqueja la poesfa épica, desde 
la Iléada hasta el Arauco domado, con el propésito de destacar sus ca- 
racteristicas para enfocar en ellas la obra de Viana. Luego establece que 
el cantor de los guanches, como no podfa ser de otra manera, se ajusta a 
las normas de la épica cld4sica. Estudia asimismo el estilo y sus f6rmulas 
en Viana. Por lo que toca a su influencia en las generaciones literarias 
tinerfefias, se nota que es limitada y de escaso mérito. La critica del 
Poema oscila entre dos extremos. A unos se les pasa la mano en la cen- 
sura y a otros en la alabanza. Segtin la profesora Alonso, uno de los 
juicios mds ponderados y exactos es el de Angel Valbuena Prat, en su 
Historia de la poesia canaria (Barcelona, 1937). Dos apéndices completan 
el libro: “Datos biogrdéficos de Antonio de Viana” e “Identificacién 
histérica de algunos de los conquistadores que Viana incluye en el canto 
XI del Poema.” 

Su trabajo revela vasta erudicién y ser4 de mucha utilidad para los 
especialistas en asuntos canarios, por lo cual es digno del mayor encomio. 
Es de lamentar, sin embargo, que su afan de agotar la materia en cuanto 
toca deje la impresién de que vacié en el libro todas las notas que reunié 
en el curso de su investigacién. Por ejemplo, al tratar de los hechos 
histéricos dedica mas de cincuenta paginas a un minucioso examen critico 
de las fuentes de la historia de la conquista de Gran Canaria; mds ade- 
lante consagra un cap{itulo entero al estudio de la épica cldsica a fin de 
formular una tépica de la misma, asunto harto conocido; y llena 184 
paginas con el citado apéndice acerca de los conquistadores. Omite, en 
cambio, la bibliograffa. 

Ha resultado asf un libro de tediosa lectura y demasiado voluminoso 
para un poeta de segundo orden, mdxime cuando su obra es de extra- 
ordinaria rareza. Serfa de desear que condensara su estudio en unas 
doscientas péginas y que publicara un nuevo volumen al dar a luz la 
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edicién critica del Poema que promete. Entretanto, quien busque algo 
conciso y ecudnime respecto a Viana, lo encontraré en Menéndez y 
Pelayo, Estudios sobre el teatro de Lope de Vega, V (Madrid, 1925), 301-320. 


Satvapor DINAMARCA 
Brooklyn College 


Wolfflin’s Principles in Spanish Drama: 1500-1700. By Darnell H. 
Roaten and F. Sdénchez y Escribano. Hispanic Institute in the 
United States, New York, 1952: 200 pages. 


Even though exceedingly uneven in style, poorly illustrated and badly 
proof-read (especially in the German passages), the present study de- 
serves attention and sympathy. Not only because of its bold approach 
to a difficult problem, but also because, in a somewhat pedantic series of 
conclusions, it courageously insists on the need of formal analysis in our 
literary criticism. There is no doubt that in this respect we have fallen 
far behind the historians of art. In the Spanish field, however, which has 
been far less actively cultivated than say, the English or the French, 
studies of content and external fact are still urgently needed. 

In some respects the method of this study is open to question. The 
authors realized that the drama “‘also exists in space, since it is meant to 
be seen” (p. 95); yet they have limited themselves “chiefly to a consider- 
ation of the formal qualities evinced in the plot, and to a lesser extent, in 
the characters” (p. 116), thus virtually restricting their study to the 
narrative elements of the drama. In this manner some of the greatest 
plays of the Spanish Baroque, conceived in pictorial, plastic and cine- 
matic terms, have been reduced to closet dramas. Would it not have 
been simpler to study the baroque novel? 

The task attempted in this little book would seem difficult enough in 
any medium. W6lfflin’s principles, some of them, notably the first (“the 
linear and painterly”), under continuous attack from Schmarsow to 
Panofsky and Wind, are not generally considered as fundamental, but as 
merely stylistic and historical, and therefore not readily transferable from 
one form of expression to another. But there is a baroque attitude and a 
baroque age, some obdurate sceptics notwithstanding, and the subject has 
been so little explored that almost any systematic attempt on it may re- 
veal new and fascinating possibilities. There are some in this study. 
But they need have no reference to Wélfflin, and may not gain anything 
from being forcibly connected with his theories. The scornful use of the 
word “improviser,” for instance, as applied to baroque writers, should 
long ago have been abandoned, but it is still not superfluous to insist, as 
the authors do, on the “exquisite care” (p. 118), or rather, perhaps, the 
exquisite artistry of Lope de Vega, which reconciles improvisation and 
even speed or haste with a superior sense of organic and not merely me- 
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chanical perfection. But again this need have nothing to do with 
Wolfflin. 

In cases where a direct parallelism to painting, for instance, is at- 
tempted, the demonstration, although often ingenious, is not generally 
convincing. It is difficult, for instance, to see how ‘‘Plane organization” 
and “Recession” are reflected in the arrangement of scenes. In the 
Venganza de Agamenén it may well be less than “evident’’ to most 
readers that “each scene is thought of as a separate unit” (p. 60). If 
these scenes are really more “autonomous” than baroque scenes would 
be (and we did not perceive this), is it not perhaps because the play has 
only scenes, and no acts? 

The Venganza de Agamenén, of course, is a prose adaptation of So- 
phocles’ Electra and has small merit. Neither can much distinction be 
claimed for the Nise lastimosa of Jerénimo Bermidez, a virtual transla- 
tion of a classicizing Portuguese play, or for the Isabela of Lupercio 
Leonardo de Argensola, a mediocre play after the Italian imitators of 
Seneca. The baroque plays are well chosen (although they might be 
chronologically better spaced), but the sixteenth century selection is 
poor and fails to reflect the important traits of the Spanish Renaissance. 
A more representative choice would include Torres Naharro’s Y menea, 
Carvajal’s Josephina and Cueva’s Infamador, or Cervantes’ Numancia, 
and the results of such a “‘sampling” might well have been different. 

Nevertheless, the attempt was weil worth making, and the authors 
should be congratulated on their initiative. To convince the public, 
however, it will have to be repeated, perhaps more than once, on a more 
solid basis, with greater caution and with more abundant proof. 

JoserH E. GILuet 

University of Pennsylvania 


Lope de Vega’s “El piadoso aragonés.”” A Critical Edition by James Neal 
Greer, M.A. (University of Texas Hispanic Studies, III.) The 
University of Texas Press, Austin, 1951: xi + 166 pages. 


Mr. Greer has edited from a photostat the autograph of El piadoso 
aragonés, dated August 17, 1626, now in the Biblioteca Nacional at 
Madrid. Let us say from the outset that he has produced on the whole 
a carefully constituted text, improving in numerous cases the reading of 
Acad. X, likewise based on the autograph, and restoring lost passages. 
In the Notes the editor reports the variants from the princeps, in Parte 
XXI of Lope’s Comedias (Madrid, 1635), and from the last edition pre- 
ceding his own, in Acad. X. In limiting his variants to the first and the 
last edition he follows Norma 17 of Normas de transcripcién de textos y 
advertencias by Professor Romera-Navarro, printed in the Preface (pp. 
vii-—viii). 
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The Notes offer, furthermore, detailed information about Lope’s 
insertions, hesitations, and corrections, and about passages marked for 
omission by autor or censor. This information is Mr. Greer’s most valu- 
able contribution. An analysis of these changes and tachaduras provides 
a valuable insight into Lope’s working habits and into the destiny of a 
comedia text (see pp. 302-321 of this issue of the HR). 

The Preface contains a description of the MS and of the editions uti- 
lized for variants and tries to generalize about Lope’s various ways of 
making corrections and about the autor’s or autores’ method of indicating 
omissions. Much unrewarding detail is reported here and in the Notes. 
Besides the customary versification tables, the edition furnishes five 
Indices: A) Omissions, Additions, and Corrections; B) Words of 
Archaic or Special Spelling; C) Words of Phonetic Significance: D) 
Titles and Proper Names; E) Subject Matter. The latter offers a kind 
of topological index by listing such themes as “ Anger,” “Favor at court,” 
“Hypocrisy,” “Loyalty,” to mention only a few. 

The editor reproduces the autograph too faithfully. For instance, in 
1577 he reads Su hermano del rey Luis, which is clearly a lapsus calami 
for Un hermano, as che Ac. Ed. has it. Furthermore: 359 esta palabras 
for esta palabra (correct in Ac. Ed.); 524 psar for pesar (correct in Ac. 
Ed.) ; 1405 del amor, which makes the line too long, for de amor (correct in 
Parte and Ac. Ed.; editor’s note reports the reading of Parte only) ; 2258: 
is la correct? ; one would expect lo; 2735 hupendo for huyendo (correct in 
Ac. Ed.); exploratores for exploradores (correct in Ac. Ed.). Since a 
few evident misprints have crept into the Notes some of these readings 
may be misprints in the Greer edition. 

It is clear that we have before us not a critical edition, although some- 
thing more than a diplomatic edition, inasmuch as the editor edits and 
interprets the text by punctuating it. Here he has done good work and 
his reading is often superior to that of the Academy. 

However: 1158 read tiene for tienen since le in 1156 refers to manteo, 
not to nifio. In 940-942 and 1852 I would prefer the punctuation of the 
Ac. Ed. In 2254-2255: omit semicolon after palabras, put comma after 
ya. Respect Lope’s spelling in 1232, 1239, 1591 since it may reflect 
actual pronunciation, and also in 871, 2382 (-ge for -gue; see W. L. Fich- 
ter’s edition of Zl sembrar en buena tierra [New York, 1944], pp. 176-177). 
Line 1294 write [Rocaberto] and [buenos] to indicate a necessary cor- 
rection of the autograph text. 

As to the outward form of the edition, the variants would have made 
easier reading if they were listed in the usual form (e.g., 630. A: ves) 
instead of being couched in complete sentences. 

A critical edition should strive to’ give as complete a history of the 
text as possible. Mr. Greer does not mention the existence of a suelta 
which is No. 1 in a spurious Quinta parte de comedias nuevas escogidas in 
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the Ticknor Collection of the Boston Public Library.’ As a collation by 
Mrs. Charlotte Daniels Stern shows, it is derived from Parte XXI and 
mutilated by many misprints and misunderstandings of its own. Also, 
Antonio Restori, in his famous review of the Ac. Ed., Z/RPh., XXIX 
(1905), 365, offers some critical remarks on the text. 

Since this edition is not the first of an unpublished autograph, the 
question has to be asked what has been accomplished to justify—in times 
when it is so difficult to secure funds for scholarly publications in the 
Humanities—the re-publication of a play—a poor one, to boot—already 
available in a modern edition. On the credit side there is the emendation 
of some 50 passages including the restoration of six passages of twenty-two 
lines altogether. In all the restored passages, the autor or censor had 
tampered with the text and the Ac. Ed. had reproduced the altered ori- 
ginal. These cuts are tabulated on p. 3. Lope’s own hesitations and 
additions are carefully listed in the Notes and put together in the Index. 
But if it is decided to publish an autograph previously utilized (even if 
imperfectly) in an edition without commentary and literary introduction, 
the least we can ask is that the new material be properly evaluated. 
This has not been done here. 

To sum up: We have before us a fairly carefully edited text, but the 
editor has not made the most of it. Fichter’s El sembrar en buena tierra 
still remains the model edition of an autograph. 


ArNoLD G. REICHENBERGER 
University of Pennsylvania 


La biblioteca de Benito Pérez Galdés. Catdlogo razonado, precedido de un 
estudio. By H. Chonon Berkowitz. Ediciones El Museo Canario 
[C.8.1.C.], 1951: 227 pages. 


At last the Museo Canario has completed what the Biblioteca de 
Menéndez y Pelayo, by a sudden and unexpected reversal, failed to do 
20 years ago. The volume now published makes available for the first 
time the classified lists of the nearly 4,000 volumes in the Madrid and 
Santander libraries of Benito Pérez Galdés which the late Professor Berk- 
owitz compiled and submitted, together with his brief analysis and study, 
to the Santander institution for publication in its Boletin in 1932. The 
present volume also includes the study and four statistical “tables,” 
which were first printed there (BolBMP, XIV [1932], 118-134) but 
which were never intended for separate publication and which thus lost 
much of their relevance and meaning. 

Following the study and tables (pp. 7-26) and matching the classified 


1See Arnold G. Reichenberger, “The Quinta Parte of Comedias Nuevas 
Escogidas.”” The Library Chronicle, XVII (1951), 115-128. 
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groupings of the latter, the volumes themselves are recorded in a single 
numerical list (1-3940) with indications for each book that it was found 
in Madrid (M) or Santander (8) ; that, in some cases, it was autographed 
(A); and that, as was frequently true [c. 14%], its pages were uncut. 
Although both publishers had the same author’s copy, as Professor Berk- 
owitz’s correspondence file reveals, there are some fifty differences in the 
text of the study from that previously published, many of them obvious 
and most of them, happily, quite minor. In both publications the tabias 
contain many errors, those of the new book being far fewer, however. 
The percentage figures listed in III and IV are, of course, even to an 
unskilled arithmetical eye, quite unacceptable in both printings. In the 
catalogue itself (pp. 27-225), a comparison with Professor Berkowitz’s 
fichero reveals about 135 variations. For a number of reasons, however, 
including uncertain abbreviations and incomplete data, errors are not 
always easy to identify. There is no general index. 

But the usual censure of errors should not be applied to the Museo 
Canario volume, since this, like Professor Berkowitz’s monumental 
biographical study (Pérez Galdés, Spanish Liberal Crusader [University 
of Wisconsin Press, 1948]) is a posthumous publication. The normal 
check an author gives his work at several editorial stages was lacking, and 
the editors, if readings were doubtful, had no access either to Professor 
Berkowitz’s file or to the Galdés collections themselves. Fortunately, 
the real value of this book is scarcely damaged at all by the errors, re- 
grettable as they are, of course, from an ideal standpoint. 

The great value of this catalogue, with all its mistakes of detail, is 
that it is possible now for the first time, to know what books Galdés 
possessed and which ones he may be presumed to have read or with which 
he must surely, in part at least, have been acquainted. Every student 
of influences on the great novelist will have to consult this Biblioteca. 
This is not to imply that Galdés did not read elsewhere and widely, nor 
that influences came to him only through books. But the possible bearing 
on Galdés’ ideas of the many works dealing with the education of women, 
for example, cannot be missed. To mention a few more items at random, 
there is an obvious connection between William Burney’s The Naval 
Heroes of Great Britain, London, 1806 (No. 608) and Trafalgar, as well as 
between D. Hardy’s and J. M. Charcot’s Informe sobre el estado mental de 
Martin Larios y Larios, Madrid, 1889 (No. 809) and Galdés’ later con- 
ceptions of abnormal psychology, and between an 1877 Plano de Madrid 
(No. 3165) and the novelist’s recreation of the capital in the whole series 
of Novelas espafiolas contempordneas, at that time soon to be commenced, 
or even in La familia de Leén Roch, published the following year. When 
an evaluation of Baroja’s uncharitable and quite negative opinions of 
Galdés is made, the fact that no fewer than nine autographed Barojan 
novels, published between 1900 and 1907 (Nos. 1740 ff.), found their way 
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into Don Benito’s library will of course now enter the accounting. The 
complete absence of exclusively Greek language texts (Nos. 2805-2829) 
confirms the supposition that Galdés did not read Greek. The same may 
be inferred from the thirty-three volumes of German literature, all but 
two in English, French or Spanish translation (Nos. 2513 ff.) ; of the two 
in German, one is marked A, a presentation copy (No. 2519), and the 
other X, pages uncut (No. 2515). And it will cause no surprise that the 
works of Russian and other Slavic authors are all (Nos. 3048 ff.) in 
translation. 

Indeed, for many Galdosian studies in the future, this catalogue wil! 
be an indispensable reference tool; it may even be expected at times to 
provide an otherwise unforeseen clue. A little known photograph of 
Galdés, a candid shot of Professor and Mrs. Berkowitz and companions, 
including a little grand nephew of Don Benito, and a separate listing in an 
appendix (pp. 226-227) of 28 obras canarias found in the libraries, com- 
plete the contents of this useful and valuable book, which may be seen as 
one more evidence, among many, of the Museo’s cordial devotion to its 
greatest fellow canario and to the latter’s leading interpreter, our late 
colleague. 

Wituram H. SHOEMAKER 

University of Kansas 


Galdés en Canarias (1843-1862). By José Pérez Vidal. El Museo 
Canario [C.8.1.C.], [Las Palmas, 1952]: 146 pages. 


The three short chapters of this slender volume of very amena lectura 
parallel the early pages of Rafael de Mesa’s Don Benito Pérez Galdés. 
Su familia. Sus mocedades. Su senectud (Madrid, 1920) and the first 
two chapters of Berkowitz’s Pérez Galdés. Spanish Liberal Crusader 
(Univ. of Wisconsin Press, 1948) and repeat, as would be expected, sub- 
stantial portions of well-known fact. But at the same time Pérez Vidal 
relies more heavily than any predecessor on materials relating to Canary 
history and utilizes them so searchingly as to make a rather surprisingly 
large number of new contributions to our knowledge of Galdés’ first 
nineteen years. Unexpected is the omission from his materials of Don 
Fernando de Leén y Castillo—Don Benito Pérez Galdés, estudios biograficos, 
a volume by Agustin Millares Cubas issued in Las Palmas itself in 1886, 
since several other books by Don Agustin, his brother Luis, and other 
members of his family, as well as by Prudencio Morales and Simén Benf- 
tez Padilla among others, seem to have been carefully examined. 

In Chapter I (“Ambiente”) Pérez Vidal discusses the development of 
Las Palmas de Gran Canaria, especially during the forty years prior to 
Galdés’ birth and particularly in relation to its constant struggle with La 
Laguna de Tenerife for hegemony in the archipelago. The students of 
Gran Canaria that studied law at the University of La Laguna, known 
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at home as the “‘nifios de La Laguna’’ (p. 23), played a prominent réle in 
establishing a junta gubernativa independent of Tenerife. By its authori- 
ty Galdés’ father was removed as “gobernador del castillo del Rey’’ 
(p. 33) just two months after Benito’s birth (p. 43). Although he was 
later restored to his post, the consequences of the act were serious— 
economic as well as moral—in the Galdés household. The dramatic 
society of the new Teatro de Cairasco established a Gabinete literario, which, 
in 1845 and because of the Spanish government’s suppression of the 
Universidad de La Laguna, founded the Colegio de San Agustin, where 
Galdés studied his bachillerato and which was for him really a ‘‘creacién 
. . . providencial” (p. 131). Since the islands’ university was still 
closed in 1862 “era forzoso . . . trasladarse a la peninsula para seguir 
estudios superiores” (p. 131). There is no clear assurance that Galdés 
would otherwise have gone to Madrid; he might well have become an- 
other nifio de La Laguna. 

Among the new material contained in Chapters II (“La Infancia y los 
primeros brotes literarios’”’) and III (‘‘La vocacién literaria se acentia”’) 
are the identities of five of Galdés’ boyhood companions (pp. 65, 78) and 
the name of one of his liberal teachers, D. Graciliano Afonso (pp. 76-77 
and n. 27), a Vergilian scholar who one suspects may have awakened 
Galdés’ interest in Latin long before Camis. As an “alumno interno” 
(p. 72) at the Colegio de San Agustin Galdés went home only on Sunday 
mornings. In describing the Migas school, which young Benito had at- 
tended earlier, Pérez Vidal supplements Berkowitz in several respects: 
the Mesa sisters were three, their names were Bernarda, Belén, and 
Rafaelita (pp. 65-66), and they were aided by a brother whose name José 
and special skill as a pendolista, together with his pedagogical vocation, 
call to mind one of the memorable minor characters Galdés later created 
in his novels, D. José Ido del Sagrario, whose very origins, one may now 
suggest, may well have lain deep in his creator’s boyhood memory (ef. 
HR, XIX [1951] 204-237). Citing a lecture by D. Eduardo Benftez 
Inglot, Pérez Vidal gives information on Galdés’ first schooling which 
may explain the long-held; erroneous notion (ef. HR, XVIII [1950], 83) 
that the boy had attended an English school: “‘Parece que primeramente 
asistié a una amiga que tenfa dofia Luisa Bolt [Balls, in Berkowitz, op. 
cit., p. 26]. Esta sefiora, de origen britdnico, estaba casada con don 
Enrique Morera, tenedor de libros de la casa inglesa de don Tomas 
Miller. Daba sus clases en su propio domicilio de la calle de los Malteses, 
a dos pasos del de Benito . . .” (p. 64). 

Of the seventeen varied illustrations that grace Pérez Vidal’s text, 
five are reproductions of highly amusing dibujos drawn by Galdés to 
satirize the city’s plan to build a new theater by the water’s edge, all of 
them suggesting aquatic dangers and grotesque inconveniences that 
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would derive from such a plan. Although the present location of the 
dibujos is not stated, they are doubtless from the private collection which, 
as Berkowitz stated twenty years ago, was in the possession of Galdés’ 
nephew, D. Ignacio Pérez-Galdés (cf. HR, I [1933], 98). No soldiers 
were found among the many figures young Benito made either with 
scissors or pencil; this fact Pérez Vidal holds to be one sign of a general 
“aversién alo marcial” (p.71). Many may also consider it as a youthful 
foreshadowing of the mature Galdés’ broad condemnation of war (cf. 
Shoemaker, “Preliminary Study” to Galdés, Crénica de la quincena 
[Princeton, 1948], pp. 35 ff.). 

For most of the thirty-odd pages devoted to Galdés’ early writing, 
Pérez Vidal utilizes the texts and critical commentary Berkowitz first 
made available in the early pages of this review (“The Youthful Writings 
of Pérez Galdés,” HR, I [1933], 91-121), apparently known to the 
present author, however, only in the Spanish rendering published three 
years later in El Museo Canario (Nim. 8 [enero-abril, 1936], pp. 1-37). 
What may have been Galdés’ “primer trabajo literario’”’ (p. 79), a 
humorous article on the two Italian tiples performing in Las Palmas and 
the rivalry between their supporters, is more fully treated than by Berko- 
witz (Spanish Liberal Crusader, p. 30). But one wholly new item is 
added by Pérez Vidal to the Galdés juvenilia: a long burlesque epic poem 
in octavas reales called La Emilianada, hitherto unknown to Galdés 
scholarship and preserved, together with its prose prologue, in the Museo 
Canario in a “cuaderno manuscrito” called Album poético de varios 
autores (n. 38). Six stanzas of verse and excerpts from the prologue are 
printed (pp. 125-130), and Pérez Vidal asserts that the poem is a hybrid 
of romantic and classical elements, “escrito con Espronceda a la vista” 
(129), and that the hero “tuvo algtn cargo destacado en el colegio [de 
San Agustin] ...y .. . mas tarde, separado de él, tuvo que marcharse 
al pueblo de Harfa en la isla de Lanzarote” (p. 127). 

A “libro registro” (n. 40) of the port of Santa Cruz de Tenerife yields 
a list of the passengers who sailed September 9, 1862, for Cédiz on the 
steamship Almogdvar. Since Galdés’ name is on this list and since the 
youth had just taken his examinations for the bachillerato in La Laguna 
on September 3, 4 and 5, Pérez Vidal concludes that he could not have 
gone home in the interval (p. 131). 

This book makes no addition to the private or intimate life of the 
young Galdés; family matters are barely mentioned, Sisita not at all. 
But the author deserves our gratitude for an attractive account of things 
already known and especially for the several details he adds to our 
knowledge of Galdés’ “‘public” boyhood and his Canary background. 


Wituram H. SHOEMAKER 
University of Kansas 
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Poetas espafioles contempordneos. Por Démaso Alonso. Editorial Gre- 
dos, Madrid, 1952: 446 pdéginas. 

Pocos habraé tan capacitados como el poeta y critico Damaso Alonso 
para emprender un estudio de la poesfa espafiola en lo que va de siglo. 
Por ello al abrir Poetas espaiioles contempordneos el lector se siente in- 
clinado a esperar mucho, tal vez demasiado. Oportunamente, en el 
prélogo, el autor ya advierte: ““De cada una de las cuatro generaciones 
que toco, faltan varios auténticos representantes . . . los mismos poetas 
inclufdos han sido tratados de modo muy distinto. De Antonio Macha- 
do, por ejemplo, sélo se rozan aqui las orillas de su poesia... el 
lector debe saber desde ahora cuan parcialfsimas, incompletas, capricho- 
sas, son las asistemdticas vislumbres que de la poesfa espafiola contem- 
pordnea pueden ofrecer estas péginas” (pp. 8-9). 

Pasemos revista a los ensayos mds importantes, teniendo en cuenta 
que tres de ellos, los referentes a Bécquer, G. Diego y Aleixandre, asf como 
algunos otros de los menores, formaron ya parte de su anterior coleccién 
Ensayos sobre poesta espaiiola, de 1944; y que casi todos, incluso los mds 
recientes, habfan aparecido previamente en revistas. 

“Originalidad de Bécquer” (pp. 11-49) es un excelente trabajo en el 
que se aprovechan y critican otros dispersos sobre el mismo tema de las 
influencias en Bécquer, y se aportan nuevos datos. Se discute sobre todo 
el influjo de Heine, tendiendo siempre a mostrar la profunda originalidad, 
en el fondo, del gran poeta sevillano, y c6mo a menudo éste supera a sus 
modelos. 

“Ligereza y gravedad en la poesia de Manuel Machado” (pp. 50-102) 
es un estudio de 1947, hecho con gran precisién y sabidurfa, del “sistema 
ritmico” del garboso modernista. Se muestra, ademas, que tiene algunos 
versos—pero sélo versos—buenos, y algtin punto de contacto, en los te- 
mas, con ciertos escritores del noventa y ocho. Con todo—aunque la 
intencién de Daémaso Alonso parece ser convencernos de que no es tan 
malo—el lector se queda, creo yo, tan convencido como antes de que en 
sus piezas ligeras, como en las solemnes o desgarradas, Manuel Machado, 
por muy toreril que resulte, siempre es el mismo: un cantor superficial, 
amanerado, a menudo prosaico y muy a menudo cursilisimo con su 
decadentismo. 

“Poesias olvidadas de Antonio Machado” (pp. 103-159), incluye los 
poemas de la primera edicién de Soledades que no aparecieron en la 
segunda, mds otros publicados en revistas, a principios de siglo, y nunca 
recogidos en libro. El estudio de Démaso que los acompafia, un tanto 
divagatorio, indica lo que seguramente es muy cierto: que aunque algunos 
de esos poemas, prdcticamente desconocidos hasta ahora, se aproximan 
y “rozan”’ incluso el maravilloso mundo poético del primer Machado, 
no agregan nada; y, después de todo, él hizo muy bien en eliminarlos. 
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Pero de todos modos, por ser de quien son, es de agradecer que se ex- 
humaran. 

“Una generacion poética, 1920-1936” (pp. 167-192) es una intere- 
sante crénica llena de recuerdos personales, de vivos retratos, de justas 
apreciaciones. Hay en ella, sin embargo, algin punto muy discutible y 
no claramente desarrollado : el que se refiere a la evolucién de los poetas de 
ese grupo, del que Daémaso formé parte como erftico sobre todo, como 
figura principal entre los revalorizadores de Géngora. En este ensayo, 
con firmeza, valientemente, reniega él de haber implfcitamente rechazado, 
en sus elogios de 1927 a las gongorinas Soledades, la poesia ‘‘cordial’’ 
(“Nada aborrezco ahora mds que el estéril esteticismo . . . ,” p. 178). 
Reconoce el “‘sacro horror a lo humano” (p. 190) que todos entonces 
sentfan, hasta 1927; mas habfa en ellos, nos dice, un fuego escondido que 
se desbordarfa a partir del afio siguiente, siguiendo un mismo “impulso 
central.” Cudnto tuvo que ver con ese desbordamiento el impulso 
llegado de fuera por gracia del surrealismo francés, es cosa que sélo a 
medias el sefior Alonso reconoce. Un “gran poeta, unos diez afios mds 
joven que yo’’—nos advierte el propio Démaso en una nota, p. 189—le 
indic6, con muchfsima razén, que ese surrealismo espafiol ‘‘no contenfa 
verdadera ‘pasién,’ era pura retérica.” Lo mismo, pues, que antes. Y 
Démaso Alonso parece vacilar. Lo que sf es cierto es que todos fueron 
luego evolucionando, unos mds y otros menos, hacia una poesia mds 
honda e intima; y que algunos (Guillén, Cernuda . . . ) necesitaban 
evolucionar menos que otros. Y en todo caso gongorismo o surrealismo 
(gongorismo helado o en catarata, no siempre brotada del subconsciente) 
dieron lugar, como él indica, a una saludable purificacién de los medios 
expresivos, que habria de resultar muy Util mds adelante. A Ddémaso 
en este ensayo tan sugerente, el “espfritu de cuerpo” le ciega un tanto. 

“Los impulsos elementales en la poesia de Jorge Guillén” (pp. 207- 
243) es un magnifico, iluminador estudio. Lilega el critico, atravesando la 
cristalina arquitectura de los versos, a ese interior “recinto” de “‘claridad 
deslumbradora,”’ el centro de la poesia de Guillén, aquello de donde el 
poeta parte, para descubrir que es a menudo un mundo de “sensaciones”’ 
lo que produce el jubilo, el asombro de ser, el cAntico; canto con el que el 
poeta se eleva de lo terrenal a lo césmico, de “la fugaz y realfsima contin- 
gencia hasta la verdad absoluta,” de la sensacién a la meditacién, ence- 
rrado todo en una pulida forma. “Patente, pues, evidente, el ‘intelectual- 
ismo’ de Guillén”; pero “nada se habfa dicho del Guillén humanfsimo 
. . . potencializador de los instintos elementales”’ (p. 242). Nada mejor 
que este breve, penetrante ensayo, como introduccién a la diffcil poesfa 
de Guillén, que tan lejos se halla de otros poetas “puros’’; si él es puro es 
por haberse librado de ganga, y no por ser su poesia pura imaginerfa, cosa 
que ya Ddémaso sefiala. 

“‘La poesia de Gerardo Diego” (pp. 244-270) es un ensayo muy dis- 
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tinto del anterior, porque el poeta estudiado lo es también. Galopando a 
lo largo de una selva de versos varios, muestra el autor cuan polifacético 
y juguetén es Diego ; delicado a veces, h4bil muchas, a menudo rozando, o 
casi rozando, la poesia; pero nunca un poeta con un poema definitivo, 
importante. Esta es, creo yo, la impresién que el lector extrae de la 
lectura de este trabajo; impresién que probablemente coincide con la que 
previamente tenia, aunque el propésito de Démaso Alonso, al parecer, 
era precisamente mostrar que esa impresién es falsa. 

“La poesia de Vicente Aleixandre’”’ (pp. 281-317) es un trabajo for- 
mado por tres articulos—a los que sigue el discurso ‘‘Aleixandre, en la 
Academia’’—, de distintas fechas, sobre los tres principales libros del 
poeta a quien hoy, mds que a ningdn otro, al decir de Daémaso, “sigue con 
tanto entusiasmo la juventud.”’ Se percibe bastante bien, por las erfticas 
retrospectivas que hace, la evolucién de Aleixandre, ‘‘m{istico pantefsta.”’ 
Poca diferencia hay por fuera, en lo que a riqueza metaférica se refiere, de 
Espadas como labios a Sombra del paratso ; pero del mas caético surrealismo 
se ha pasado a cantar un afiorado paraiso perdido, paraiso de poetas, un 
tanto mahometano. Cabria preguntarse cudnto papel tiene la experien- 
cia, aunque sea s6lo experiencia de un deseo, y cudnto la pura fantasia 
en Aleixandre; y si escribe él sus hermosos versos para expresar ese suefio 
del paraiso, o son después de todo, ahora como antes, los versos lo que en 
él mds importa; y la historia del parafso un pretexto sélo, como la historia 
del néufrago en las Soledades. Sdélo de pasada alude el critico al ‘‘énfasis 
retérico”’ del poeta, pero advirtiendo que no usa la expresién con sentido 
“peyorativo.”” Mucho se calla, o no se ve, en esta critica; nada se dice, 
por ejemplo, del influjo casi seguro de P. Neruda en La destruccién o el 
amor. 

“‘La poesia arraigada de Leopoldo Panero” (pp. 333-358) es un buen 
estudio sobre un buen poeta, poco estudiado hasta ahora. Se refiere el 
erftico a Escrito a cada instante y hace un comentario clarividente: “El 
titulo del libro tiene doble interpretacién. . . . El poeta a cada instante 
descifra el nombre de Dios, y a cada instante ese nombre se le oculta. 
Y este afan, este entreverlo y escabullirsele es precisamente el crear de su 
poesia . . . escrita a cada instante” (p. 334). Lo que no se dice, y ello 
no es ofensa, y es muy significativo en cuanto al sentido de la ultima, me- 
jor poesia espafiola, es que los mejores poemas de Panero recuerdan mucho 
a algunos de los mejores de A. Machado. 

Otros trabajos inclufdos en el libro, como los referentes a Lorca, o 
Valverde son mas ligeros; y algunos, como los que se refieren a Salinas 
o a L. Rosales, no son criticos, aunque si nos dan una viva impresién de los 
poetas. 

El defecto mayor de este libro es sin duda su tono permanentemente 
encomidstico. Tal vez por eso los mejores ensayos sean los referentes a 
los mejores poetas. No se sefialan defectos, apenas se admiten influen- 
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cias. Se ocultan criticas que a veces se transparentan y que, en todo 
caso, surgen ante el lector; no se rozan cuestiones que seria necesario 
abordar y clarificar, como la de la retérica. Mas hay sin duda retérica, 
aunque sea buena retérica, y falta de verdadera intimidad, de asombro, de 
verdadera poesia, en muchos poetas nuevos, como en los viejos. Si hay 
una linea que va de J. Manrique a A. Machado, Cernuda y Panero, por 
ejemplo, pasando por Garcilaso, San Juan de la Cruz y Bécquer; hay otra 
que va de Herrera y Géngora a Zorrilla y Garcia Lorca; el Lorca del 
espléndido Romancero gitano, que no es en modo alguno un poeta hondo, 
sino de superficies, a pesar de sus encendidas metdforas, de sus versos 
cargados de poesia, de su savia popular y su genio magnifico. Es preciso, 
creo yo, distinguir unos de otros poetas, unos de otros poemas; pero 
Démaso Alonso, que de vuelta ya del gongorismo—frio y caliente—serfa 
muy capaz de hacer la distincién, no la hace; sefiala la intimidad donde 
la hay, y cuando no la hay cita versos también, cubriendo asf a todos 
igualmente con el amplio manto de su admiracién. 

En esta obra al menos, Démaso Alonso resulta en efecto, como él 
mismo nos dice en el prélogo, “algo parecido a un critico, bien que no un 
critico erftico, sino un critico entusiasta” (p. 8). El entusiasmo puede 
ser iluminador, y tal vez no exista buena critica que no se haya hecho 
con entusiasmo, pero sélo cuando se vierte sobre lo que vale la pena, y 
cuando la pasién no ciega el conocimiento. Y luego agrega: ‘‘Hablo 
cuando estoy conmovido. Y hablo procurando extender la emocién que yo 
siento.” Eso esté muy bien. Pero lo menos laudable es cuando parece 
no partir de la emocién, sino emocionarse al hablar, dej4ndose arrebatar 
por ciertos vendavales de prosa lfrica ; o cuando, paternalmente, introduce 
con emocionadas palabras a jévenes poetas sin haber dicho mucho de 
ellos. A pesar de todo, por algunos excelentes ensayos, per muy buenas 
p4ginas en otros, por lo que dice y por lo que sugiere, y por la rica acumu- 
lacié6n de datos y noticias de primera mano, la lectura de su libro sera 
indispensable para todos cuantos se interesen por la nueva poesia espafiola, 
muy buena en total. 

A. Sincuez Barsupo 

Yale University 


A literatura norteamericana no Brasil. By John E. Englekirk. [Ob- 
tainable from the author], Mexico: 1950: 185 pages. 


The impact of North American language and literature on the western 
world between the two wars of this century and after, demands to be 
studied. What is the image which the United States evokes in the minds 
of men? John E. Englekirk’s book is an indispensable tool for answering 
the question in the case of Brazil. 

The influence of North American literature began to rise in Brazil in 
the early forties. Thus, Silveira Bueno states in a Brazilian textbook: 
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“Thanks to the establishment of North American schools and with the 
aid of the motion pictures, a great desire to learn English is developing at 
present. Today more English is spoken in Sio Paulo than French... . 
Books and magazines from the United States sell easily in the most im- 
portant bookstores, among which not a few specialize in this type of pub- 
lications.”” (Pdginas floridas, Quinta série, 2d ed. [Sao Paulo, 1940], p. 
188.) This is not a passing fashion. From the very beginnings of 
Brazilian national life, North America has played an important part in 
the political and cultural formation of leading Brazilians. Englekirk 
mentions the fact that Joaquim José da Silva Xavier, the unlucky propa- 
gandist for Brazilian independence in the 1780s, used to carry in his 
pocket a French translation of the Declaration of Independence and of the 
Constitution of the United States. Early in the nineteenth century 
Franklin’s writings exerted, through the Brazilian school system, an 
influence which Englekirk unduly minimizes. As early as 1837, F.L.A. 
d’Andrade published a Collecgao dos Escriptos mais interessantes de Frank- 
lin, em Moral, Economia e Politica, com uma Noticia sobre a sua Vida 
(Nova edicio[!], Pernambuco, 1837: 110 pages). Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
played a part in Brazilian abolitionist propaganda. The second and last 
Emperor of Brazil, Dom Pedro II, expressed his liberal, abolitionist 
leanings by translating Longfellow and paying Whittier a visit when 
traveling in the United States. North American experiences influenced 
Joaquim Nabuco, Oliveira Lima, and Rui Barbosa among Brazilian 
statesmen. Until recently, it is true, literary contacts remained scanty 
and often superficial, as Englekirk points out, when compared with French, 
English, or even Portuguese influences. But there were remarkable ex- 
ceptions. As early as 1886, Tobias Barreto, the most alert Brazilian 
mind of his time, wrote the first essay on our literature, in which he fore- 
saw its rise. In this century, Brazil’s finest writers are translators of 
North American poetry and fiction: Manuel Bandeira, Erico Verissimo, 
Graciliano Ramos, Viana Moog, Joracy Camargo, Tristéio de Athayde, 
Vinicius de Morais, and Monteiro Lobato, the most dynamic of them all. 

Although Dr. Englekirk has a wide public in mind, he does not 
sacrifice accuracy. Serving an immediate need, he had to work against 
the grueling odds which anyone appreciates who has to deal with Brazilian 
bibliography. His Introduction invites further research, for example on 
Franklin, on Poe, on Whitman, and on Harriet Beecher Stowe. 

After a few remarks on modern trends in Brazil as well as on the earliest 
writers to be translated into Portuguese (Franklin, Cooper, and Harriet 
B. Stowe), Englekirk takes up, one by one, the four great figures of North 
American literature in the past century—Longfellow, Poe, Emerson, and 
Whitman. Of these Poe gets the lion’s share, instead of Longfellow, who 
was translated most frequently (there were no less than ten different 
translations of his Evangeline). 
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The second and larger part of the book consists of an invaluable biblio- 
graphy of the Portuguese translations of North American works, by 
Portuguese as well as Brazilian translators, from the beginnings to the 
year 1946. It is subdivided according to three topics: Literature 
(omitting pulp literature), Social Sciences, and Natural Sciences. Liter- 
ary criticism is included in the first of these sections. Information about 
dates of birth and death, about book prices, and about the addresses of 
publishers is lavishly given. 

The study appeared first in the Revista tberoamericana. As a separate 
book it may now be obtained from the author. 

Both the essay and the bibliography fulfil the author’s promise of 
providing a practical guide to literary historians in this country and to 
lovers of North American literature in the Portuguese speaking world, 
including book-dealers and librarians. As a reference work, the book be- 
longs on the shelves of every reputable library of some size. 


GERALD M. Moser 
Pennsylvania State College 





BRIEFER MENTION 


Handbook of Latin American Studies: 1949. No. 15. Prepared by the 
Hispanic Foundation of the Library of Congress. Edited by Francisco 
Aguilera and Elsie Brown. University of Florida Press, Gainesville, 
1952: xii + 289 pages. 


This volume, compiled with the collaboration of forty-one authorities, 
has the same main sections as recent numbers of the Handbook. The 
section on Spanish American Language is by Charles E. Kany; that on 
Spanish American Literature by Irving A. Leonard, Angel Flores, 
Concha Meléndez, Francisco Aguilera, and José J. Arrom; that on 
Brazilian Literature by Ralph E. Dimmick. The sections on Art, 
History, Labor and Social Welfare, Haitian Literature, Music, and 
Philosophy are also of interest to readers of the Hispanic Review. 

The fifteen volumes of the Handbook already published represent a 
very solid achievement of American cooperative scholarship. It is to be 
hoped that the time lag between publication date of the research listed 
and publication of the various volumes may be lessened. Whether this 
is possible or not, the permanent reference value of the series is beyond 
question. 


O. H. G. 











